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PAST DUE 
STICKER 


The Credit Bureau ! 


| There is a Credit Bureau in | 
this community that keeps a 
record of the manner in | 
| which you pay your bills. Its 
files are open to every credit 
| granter. 

As a cooperating member | 
| we furnish the Bureau a list | 
| of slow and unsatisfactory | 

accounts. If your past due | 
account is reported to them, 

it may affect your credit 
record. 

Guard your credit by pay- 
ing all bills promptly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





This CREDIT BUREAU sticker 
carries an excellent educational 
message and should be used on 
accounts more than 60 days past 
due. Order from your local 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


Only $250 a thousand 
“D6 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 











Small credit accounts 
can make profits 















Protect your risk, reduce handling costs 
by controlling credit with Rand M‘Nally 
Budget Coupon Books. Now that the 
restrictions of Regulation W have been 
relaxed, your new (and old) customers 
will want the convenience and courtesy of 
credit. Controlled credit is the easy, effi- 
cient, practical way to turn your small credit 
accounts into a greater source of profit. 









Write today for details to: 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. CW-67, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11 
619 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 














RAND M‘NALLY 
Budget Coupon Books 
Established 1856 
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Today and Tomorrow 


N DISCUSSING “Credit—Today and To- 

morrow,” I should like to take you back 35 
years—to the birth of the National Retail Credit 
Association. It was founded by a small group of 
credit men and mercantile agency men, as they 
were then known, assembled in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, for a convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mercantile Agencies. 

There was little, if any, cooperation between 
competitors then, and credit was extended more 
or less in a “hit and miss” fashion. There were 
very few reporting agencies, and the present 
efficient manner ‘of recording credit information 
and furnishing credit reports was almost unheard 
of. With the passing of the years, and as a result 
of the educational work of the National Associa- 
tion and its members throughout the nation, closer 
cooperation was brought about, with the result 
that credit extension became less difficult and 
credit business more profitable. 

The N.R.C.A. now has a membership of 20,000, 
located from coast to coast in this country and Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Alaska, England, Australia, and New 
Zealand, with a lone member in the Union of South 
Africa, at Johannesburg. The Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, most members of which are also members 
of the National Association, has more than 1,400 credit 
bureaus, with offices in as many cities and towns, serving 
more than 200,000 granters of retail credit. 

Credit Today. With the end of the war, and the 
change in economic conditions, followed by the modi- 
fication of Regulation W, December 1, 1946, which 
eliminated credit controls on monthly charge ac- 
counts, the credit holiday is over. The practice of some 
credit granters, due to abnormal conditions brought 
about by the war and a rising market, of extending 
credit without first obtaining a credit report, is almost 
a thing of the past—as it should be. I should like to 
urge every credit granter, regardless of the type of busi- 
ness in which he is engaged, to use the facilities of the 
Credit Bureau. Do not guess in the extension of credit 
—that is, if you hope to operate successfully. 





L. 8. CROWDER, the General Manager- 
Treasurer of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation gave this address before the annual 
conference of District Nine, N.R.C.A., Albu- 
me New Mexico, April 13, 14, and 15, 


Na 
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-—- 
L. S. Crowder 


In the past year I have visited associations from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the northern states 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. Conditions have been 
practically the same in all sections. Collections on 
charge accounts were off an average of 13% as of 
January 31, compared to the high of 65% in December, 
1942. This is the national average. Preliminary figures 
from 475 department stores throughout the nation for 
February, 1947, showed average charge account collec- 
tions of 51%, or 10% less than in February, 1946. 
Installment collections for the same period and same 
stores showed a decrease of only 4%. In some cities, 
the decrease has been as much as 16%. Bad debts in 
1946 increased in dollars, but were less, percentagewise, 
because of the increased credit volume. 

Consumer debt on charge accounts increased from a 
low of $1,294,000,000 in January, 1944, to a high of 
$3,054,000,000 in December, 1946, and was $2,602,000,- 
000 at the end of February. All types of consumer debt 
as of the end of the year amounted to $9,959,000,000. 
This was reduced in January to $9,771,000,000. This 
compares to a prewar high of $10,170,000,000 in 
September, 1941. 

Credit Sales Tomorrow 


With labor conditions normal, 
or nearly so, production of durable merchandise will 
increase month after month in 1947 and 1948. The 
demand for such merchandise is so great that the volume 
of installment sales will soar this year and through 1948. 
The amount owed by consumers will exceed the highest 
figure in the history of retailing, and it is anticipated 
that consumer debt, by the end of 1948, will total $15, 
000,000,000; and even $20,000,000,000 in the next few 
years is not an impossibility. Based on an annual in- 
come of $165,000,000,000 for 1947, an increase of 50% 
in consumer debt is not out of line, provided credit is 
extended on a sound basis, and if, with the lifting of 
the remaining government credit controls, we do not 
run wild in offering long terms. 

The cost of extending credit on unsound terms was 
brought home forcibly by an executive of General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation when retailers re- 
sorted to long terms to build sales in the late 1930's. 
He reported that for every 100 repossessions on trans- 
actions having 25% or more down, there were: 


Credit Tomorrow. 


650 on transactions having less than 10% down 
(nearly 7 for 1), 


270 on transactions having 10% to 14% down, and 
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120 on transactions having 15% to 24% down. 
and based on terms for every 100 repossessions on 
transactions running 12 months, they had: 

160 repossessions on transactions running 13 to 18 

months, 

295 repossessions on transactions running 19 to 24 

months, and 

370 repossessions on transactions running over 24 

months (nearly 4 for 1). 

About the same time, A. E. Duncan, Chairman of 
the Board, Commercial Credit Corporation, Baltimore, 
said: “Excessive maturities and low down payments 
increase repossessions, operating expenses, and losses for 
all concerned.” Morton May, President, May Depart- 
ment Stores, one of America’s most successful chains, in 
an article in The Crepir Wor Lp, wrote: 

“If we, as a whole, oversell our customers today and 
overload them with credit obligations, we are not only 
making our accounts harder of eventual collection—we 
are shutting off the potential sales outlets of tomorrow.” 

ConsuMER CrepiT Letrer for April 5, 1947, con- 
tained this paragraph: ‘“Laxity in credit granting also 
breeds and attracts bad accounts. The fallacy that 
everyone has money has led some to give credit unwisely. 
Speedy growth of credit’s comeback has also made some 
creditors careless about past history and current indebted- 
ness. Until the present transition period shakes down 
for consumers as well as business it will be important 
to determine whether applicants have reached limits of 
monthly payments. There is nothing complicated about 
sound credit. Ability to pay is still the rule. And no 
business is playing fair . . . with itself or its customers 

. when it permits them to buy more than they can 
pay for.” 

In connection with Regulation W, it is my opinion 
that it will be discontinued entirely before the close of 
1947, and possibly by late summer or early fall. I feel 
positive that Congress will not enact a law giving the 
Federal Reserve Board permanent control of credit. 

To eliminate the possibility that credit terms will 
eventually get out of hand, it is recommended that credit 
granters of each community publicize sound credit terms 
and discourage purchases on any other basis. In my con- 
tacts with credit executives and management in open 
credit and installment stores, I have found that the 
majority, for the present at least, intend to follow closely 
the terms of Regulation W, as recently modified, even 
though the items are not now covered by the Regulation. 
Many have stated that they intend to continue freezing 
charge accounts, if not paid by the tenth of the second 
month following purchases. 


Value of Credit Education 

There never was a more appropriate time than right 
now to sell the customer on the need for using his credit 
wisely and paying bills promptly. With this in mind, 
the National Association had an outstanding advertising 
agency prepare a series of 14 timely advertisements, 
appropriately illustrated, recommending the use of credit, 
both monthly charge account and installment. The 
customer is urged to use his credit, but not to abuse it, 
and whether buying on a monthly charge account or on 
a deferred payment plan, to buy only what he will be 
able to pay for, on the date it is due. They point to the 
advantages of a good credit record, show the consumer the 


importance of paying all bills promptly, as a matter of 
personal convenience and prestige, and encourage the 
sound use of the credit privilege. 

As part of this educational campaign, a booklet, The 
Good Things of Life—On Credit, is supplied to associa- 
tions, credit bureaus and members, for distribution to 
customers. The story of credit and the importance of a 
good credit record are presented in such a way as to 
make the booklet especially desirable for the new cus- 
tomer. It may be handed to him when the account is 
opened, or enclosed in a letter expressing appréciation for 
his patronage. It also acts as an excellent collection 
medium, if enclosed in statements or letters calling atten- 
tion to past-due indebtedness. 

In connection with consumer credit education, I won- 
der how many members take advantage of our educa- 
tional stickers and inserts, designed to promote sales and 
to speed collections, which produce such excellent results, 
economically, for thousands of our members. They not 
only produce results, but build good will. 


Ruling on Community Credit Policies 
Under a ruling of the Attorney General’s Office, and 
in line with the opinions of our Washington counsel, 
R. Preston Shealey, and Baker, Botts, Andrews and 
Walne of Houston, Texas—one of the outstanding law 
firms of the nation—it is not possible to adopt a com- 
munity credit policy agreeing on certain terms, down 
payments and other conditions. However, in the opinion 
referred to, Mr. Jesse Andrews, senior member of the 
firm, stated, 
“Referring now to the questions specifically asked, I 
repeat the questions and to each give my answer: 


(1) Can the merchants, in your opinion, agree on 
sound credit terms, provided it is voluntary and failure 
to follow the terms agreed upon does not carry a 
penalty? 

Answer: No. 

(2) In this connection, can minimum down payments 
and maximum time be agreed upon and the policy 
publicized in the newspapers, over the radio, or in 
the form of inserts? 

Answer: No. 


“Tt is of no materiality that an agreement such as 
is referred to in the first question does not carry a 
penalty. Nothing more is required to make the violation 
of the Act complete, assuming that the other grounds 
exist, than that the defendant has participated in the 
agreement or understanding that the plan will be carried 
out. You can see the reason for this. What the law 
seeks to accomplish is the avoidance of the suppression 
of competition. Competition is suppressed by an agree- 
ment or understanding in restraint of trade whether the 
agreement or understanding fixes a penalty for the viola- 
tion of it or not. 

“You will observe that throughout this opinion I have 
dealt with agreements as to specific terms and amounts. 
There is no objection, in my opinion, to concerted action 
advocating sound credit policies so long as there is no 
commitment as to specific terms or amounts, and so long 
as each participant is free to fix his own terms and 
amounts.” 

In February and March I attended annual conferences 
of Districts 2-3-4-5-12 and 13 (20 States, the District 
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of Columbia and Ontario, Canada) and, without excep- 
tion, the members present thought it imperative from 
now on that we: 

1. Take an intelligent application. 

2. Explain credit terms and credit policies to the 
customers. 

3. Obtain a complete credit report on all applications. 

4. Not permit customers to overbuy, and 

5. Follow collections promptly and consistently. 

In lieu of a community credit policy, and to encourage 
sound credit practices, it is recommended that credit 
granters be guided by the Code of Ethics of the National 
Association in the extension of credit. It follows: 

1. To encourage the broadest use of consumer credit 
consistent with sound business principles and the 
welfare of the community. 

2. To protect the interests of credit granters and cus- 
tomers alike by obtaining credit reports on all 
applicants for credit, by reporting to the Credit 
Bureau unsatisfactory credit experiences and by 
declining to sanction unsafe credit risks. 

3. To educate the public in the proper use of credit, 
as a relation of mutual trust, and to the value of 
establishing and maintaining good credit records. 

4. To counsel and protect customers against the 
tragedy of going into debt beyond their ability to 
pay; to safeguard their credit standing by requiring 
payments according to agreement. 

5. To cooperate wholeheartedly with other credit 
granters in matters of credit policies affecting the 
business welfare of the community and the public 
good. ‘ 

This will build good will and credit sales will continue 
profitable. 

Now for a look into the future. The following is 
from BUSINESS WEEK of March 15, 1947. 

“People are making the most money ever. January 
income payments to individuals were at an annual rate 
of $176 billion. 

“That doesn’t mean, however, that everyone can buy 
everything he wants or needs. This huge total of indi- 
vidual incomes won't go as far as it did a year ago, owing 
to the rise in prices. 

“Consumer incomes now are running more than $19 
billion a year higher than in the first quarter of 1946. 
That’s a gain of better than 12%. 

“But food is up 30%, clothing nearly 20%, and the 
over-all cost of living, as computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has risen 18%.” 

Retail sales in 1946 were $96,671,000,000, an increase 
over 1945 sales of 26.2%. Sales were divided as 
follows: Non-durable goods, $77,712,000,000; durable 
goods, $18,959,000,000. Sales increased from $55,490,- 
000,000 in 1941 to $69,484,000,000 in 1944. 

I referred to eventual consumer outstandings of 
$15,000,000,000, with a possibility that they may in 
time reach $20,000,000,000. Consumer installment debt, 
as of the end of February, was nearly $2,000,000,000 
less than the high in December, 1941. On a basis of 
an increase of from 25% to 35% in the cost of most 
durable goods—some are higher—that means approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 additional debt as soon as the 
merchandise is available. There is such a demand for 
all kinds of durable goods that this figure will, in my 
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opinion, be nearer $5,000,000,000. With this large in- 
crease in consumer debt, unless incomes remain high, there 
is danger that customers will find themselves unable to 
take care of their obligations promptly as agreed. 

This will not only affect that particular account but 
the whole economy; other accounts will be affected and 
the ability of the customer to buy for current needs will 
be impaired. It is, therefore, important that we prevent 
customers from going into debt beyond their ability to 
pay; that we discourage mortgaging the future too far 
in advance, both as a protection to the customer and to 
the credit granter. 

In my contacts with credit managers in different 
lines of business and in all sections of the nation, I 
have found that there is a tendency on the part of many 
customers to overbuy, and in many instances they do not 
have the income to pay promptly as heretofore. I have 
found, also, that many applicants for credit are not 
entitled to the privilege, that risks are substandard, 
for several reasons. Some are newcomers to the com- 
munity, employed only a short length of time, often not 
earning enough to take care of current needs, with no 
favorable family background, no previous credit dealings, 
and no resources other than salary or wages. The result 
is that applications declined are on the increase. For 
that reason, caution is urged in the interview, and the 
taking of an intelligent application is imperative. 

In connection with credit sales promotions, I found 
members in general agreement that inactive accounts, 
if properly followed, will produce excellent sales results 
at less expense than putting new customers on the books. 
Because of personnel problems, and, to some extent, 
shortage of merchandise, during the war this activity 
was neglected. This is a problem of every credit granter, 
regardless of type of business. If not overlooked, it 
offers a real opportunity to build sales. It is our respon- 
sibility to contact such customers regularly. 


Possible Trends in Business 
Although three months have passed since its publica- 
tion, the following from UNITED STATES NEWS 
was of interest to me as an indication of possible trends 
in business. 
In charting the business outlook, this timetable may 
help: 


First Quarter, 1947, will be good in many lines, even 
record-breaking. 

Second Quarter, probably, will see trends pointing 
downward. 

Third Quarter, is to be quite gloomy for many busi- 
nessmen. 

Fourth Quarter, probably, will be the bottom of the 
first postwar setback. 

First Half, 1948, is then to brighten gradually as 
recovery starts and the directions are set for three, five, 
or even seven years of postwar prosperity. 

A turn downward by, or before, mid-1947 seems un- 
avoidable. 

Yet, the shakeout, or dip, or adjustment, almost surely 
will be no more than a brief interruption in an extended 
period of postwar prosperity. It will serve to restore 
some balance to an economic machine that now is badly 
out of balance. Price distortions, not strikes, will force 
adjustment this time. . week 
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Constance A. Empey 


THIS INTERESTING address was given by Mrs. Empey at a 
~@ recent meeting of the Retail Credit Association of Milwaukee. Pe- 
She is Manager of the United Service Bureau, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE POSITION of women in our nation’s business 

affairs is far more important than most people 
realize when they judge merely by women’s participation 
in business and industry. Most people do not know that 
women of the United States own a majority of its wealth 
and, thus, actually control a majority of its business and 
industrial enterprises. 

It is true that the bulk of this great wealth came to 
women through inheritance and insurance, and that 
women generally hire men to run the business and 
industry they own. Nevertheless, women today are in 
the money! 

The extent to which women hold the purse strings 
in making family expenditures is hardly realized. 
Women, not men, own and spend most of the money in 
the United States. Women control 70% of all private 
wealth. Their estimated collective holdings are above 
$210,000,000,000. Women spend more than two-thirds 
of all money expended for consumer goods. They buy 
90% of all food, 95% of all furniture, 75% of all 
clothing, and even 63% of all men’s ties. More than 
65% of all savings accounts are in their names. They 
own 40% of all real estate and 23% of all stock shares. 
They inherit half the money left in estates. They are 
beneficiaries of 80% of all life insurance, receiving 
annually over $1,000,000,000 in benefits. 


Buying Habits of Women 

When it comes to buying groceries, meats, clothes and 
house furnishings, women generally take full charge. 
On the purchase of larger items, such as homes, autos, 
life insurance, etc., the influence of women, as household 
managers and keepers of the family budget, is tre- 
mendous. This influence is realized by advertising men, 
who generally slant their advertising toward women 
readers. 7 

Products are sold with a feminine appeal. Packages 
are designed in dainty and colorful arrangement. Even 
refrigerators, washing machines and automobiles are 
finished in an attractive and colorful manner to attract 
the ladies. The feminine influence is felt everywhere in 
the business world! 

The responsibility which women have assumed _ in 
looking after the family finances and maintaining some 
sort of household budget has served to stabilize the credit 
responsibility of many families which formerly were a 
poor risk. Women, generally, have a better sense of 
value and recognize more than a great many men the 
importance of paying bills on time and maintaining the 
family record for financial responsibility. 

Women know the value of credit buying because it 
gives them an opportunity to purchase what they want 
without carrying around large sums of money. It allows 
them to take home and inspect merchandise before the 
sale is completed and sealed with a transfer of money. 


They know that, if they have an account, their com- 
plaints will receive more attention if they return mer- 
chandise because of faulty material or manufacture. All 
these advantages induce the average woman to buy on 
credit. 

She respects this credit privilege and seeks to main- 
tain the family reputation for responsibility in paying its 
accounts. Of course, there are exceptions—which ex- 
plains why credit bureaus and collection agencies are so 
vital to modern business. There are, also, unexpected 
financial losses which interfere with the good intentions 
of the housewife to keep her financial affairs in order. 
As we know, many conditions may affect the payment 
of a bill, but women are most reasonable in attempting 
to clear their accounts. Because they value the account 
highly, they are prepared to make sacrifices to keep a 
good credit record. 

The tremendous advertising in magazines for women, 
particularly for housewives, should be ample proof of the 
feminine purchasing power. 

I often wonder why more stores, realizing how im- 
portant women are as the buying public, do not send 
their direct mail advertising to the wife instead of the 
husband. She would be flattered to receive advertising 
material and notices of special sales, whether pertaining 
to ladies’ clothing, men’s clothing, or household articles. 
Remember, she is the one who, in the next 12 months, 
will spend 6624% of all the money expended in the 
entire country—why not see that your firm gets her 
attention? kik 


MEMBER AN UNUSUAL 
STICKER 


THIS MOST UNUSUAL 
STICKER has been designed for 
use by members on all printed 
forms in connection with credit and 
Gs collections. In addition, they should 

be used on letterheads of the credit 
department and on statements on which a previous 
month’s balance has been brought forward. 

THIS STICKER carries the prestige of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and the slogan 
‘*Guard Your Credit As a Sacred Trust,’’ is an 
excellent educational message. Order a supply 
today. 

SHOWN ABOVE actual size, they are printed in 
the National’s colors, bronze blue on gold gummed 
paper. 


Price, $2.50 per thousand 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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FRAUDS 


And How to Stop Them 


HAROLD J. HOOPER 


ERCHANTS have always had some trouble 
in connection with cashing checks, and take 
it for granted that they will have some losses. 
Naturally, stores that allow every “Jane” or 
“Joe” on the floor to OK checks have a high ratio 
of losses. On the other hand, the store with a 
sensible system of authorization has a minimum 
loss. It simply amounts to this: An untrained 
and unqualified authorizer will lose his firm many 
times his salary by accepting worthless checks. 
By using common sense in OK’ing checks, you 
can save your firm money. 

We have drifted into the habit of considering a check 
the same as money. Let us see whether it is. A check 
is usually an order by a person directing a second person, 
ordinarily a bank, to pay a certain sum of money to a 
third person. Perhaps there is no other kind of business 
transaction that is so susceptible of fraud. Stores will 
cash a check for a “bum” whom they would not think 
of granting a charge account. No matter what you call 
the transaction, you are actually granting credit every 
time you cash a check. And, worse, when the check 
bounces, you can’t go back to the credit application for 
leads in locating the “bum,” because no information was 
required at the time of acceptance. 

When you are requested to cash a check, you should 
examine it carefully. Is it dated correctly? Is there 
any discrepancy between the figures and written amount? 
If it is drawn on a customer’s form, is the name of the 
bank indicated? Is there such a bank? Is the check 
signed? Is the signature legible? If not, ascertain the 
correct spelling and note it on the check. Have 
addresses been given for all parties to the check? Are 
there any such addresses as those given? If the check 
does not measure up to this test, it should be corrected 
before you accept it, or else declined. 

If you will make an analysis of your no account checks, 
you can prove to yourself that at least 75 per cent of 
them have either incorrect or nonexistent addresses. It 
follows, then, that if a little attention had been given 
when the check was tendered, this discrepancy could 


HAROLD J. HOOPER is the founder and 
director of the Stores Protective Service, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and widely known as 
“‘The Retailers’ One-Man-Army.’’ Since its 
organization several years ago, losses from 
“‘hot checks’’ have been substantially reduced 
among Oklahoma City merchants. This arti- 
cle is excerpts of an address which he gave 
before the annual conference of District 
Seven, N.R.C.A., Oklahoma City, February 
16, 17, 18, and 19, 1947. 
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have been discovered and the loss avoided. As a rule, 
check artists do not intend for you to find them after the 
check bounces, so a large percentage of them give ficti- 
tious addresses. 

One of the most troublesome problems in connection 
with OK’ing checks is to determine what is proper 
identification. We should bear in mind that any type of 
identification card can be counterfeited. Inexperienced 
authorizers are inclined to give too much credence to 
identification cards. True identification is an important 
step in the process of OK’ing checks, but, in reality, it 
offers little evidence as to the character or responsibility 
of the person offering the check. 

A driver’s license is ordinarily a safe means of 
identification. It is rarely counterfeited and, in most 
instances, bears the signature of the person, which may 
be compared with the signature on the check. Physical 
description may also be compared with that listed in the 
license. In a great many instances, endorsement stamps 
obliterate any notations made on the back of a check. 
Therefore, it is suggested that you note the license num- 
ber, date and name of issuing state on the face of the 
check. 

Identification Through Work Badges 

Work badges are ordinarily difficult to counterfeit 
and, therefore, are fairly safe means of identification. 
Here, also, you should note on the face of the check the 
name of the company and employe number. Draft cards 
are seldom counterfeited, since it is a Federal violation 
to tamper with them. However, they are occasionally 
obtained by fraud. Service discharges are reasonably 
safe in establishing identity, but have no bearing what- 
ever on the financial responsibility of the holder. 

A social security card is the most worthless form of 
identification. These cards are not intended for that 
purpose. They are issued on application and no investiga- 
tion is made, either before or after issue. The social 
security files are so confidential that not even the FBI 
has access to them. Any person who desires to do so 
can obtain as many cards as he can think of names under 
which to have them issued. Bank passbooks are ordi- 
narily a poor means of identification, and this is especially 
true when the book indicates that the person is a new 
depositor. 

Now let us consider the different types of checks you 
are ordinarily called upon to cash. 

Government checks are not likely to cause you any 
trouble, provided you are careful of the identity of 
your endorser. You should require the person presenting 
the check to endorse it in your presence, even though it 
entails a second endorsement, and the endorsement must 
be in ink or indelible pencil. In 20 years of this work, 
only one case has come to my attention wherein a Govern- 
ment check was actually counterfeited. 

Contrary to the common belief, cashier’s checks and 
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bank money orders are frequently counterfeited, and 
care must be exercised to ascertain their genuineness. 

Travelers’ checks may cause trouble in three ways. 
Genuine blanks are frequently taken in burglaries, in 
which event both signatures will agree. Genuine checks 
that have been issued to a purchaser are frequently lost, 
and the counter signature forged. Ordinarily, the issu- 
ing company will honor these checks bearing a forged 
counter signature if the store exercised reasonable dili- 
gence in comparing the two signatures and they look 
alike to a layman. 

Bogus certified checks are appearing in increasing 
numbers. You should proceed with caution if asked to 
cash a check of this type. Ordinarily, banks do not 
certify checks except those for use in large commercial 
transactions. 


Printed Company Checks Troublesome 


Printed company checks are troublesome in many ways. 
First, genuine blanks are stolen in burglaries, and often 
the thieves use the firm’s protectograph in the preparation 
of the forgeries. Genuine payroll checks are lost or 
stolen and the endorsements forged. Perhaps the most 
common cause of trouble with this type of check is 
brought about by the professional who has connections 
with unscrupulous printers and manufactures his own 
checks. In this connection, you should remember that 
a forger can buy, rent or steal typewriters, protecto- 
graphs and other paraphernalia necessary for producing 
a genuine-looking check. I have been asked many times 
by our prosecutors, and have often wondered, myself, why 
a merchant will cash for a rank stranger a purported 
company check on a firm that he never heard of. 

Rubber stamp checks should be scrutinized more 
carefully than any other type check. We have two 
common varieties. One is prepared with a manufac- 
tured rubber stamp which can be purchased for 75 cents 
by any amateur forger. It usually consists of the bare 
name of a real opr fictitious firm, and is used to stamp 
the name of the firm on a genuine blank check, which a 
forger may obtain almost anywhere. The other, and the 
more crude of the two, is the rubber type-set which can 
be bought at any five-and-dime store. You will readily 
recognize a check prepared with this set by the poor 
alignment of the type. Of course, some good firms still 
use a rubber stamp in the preparation of their checks. 
Nevertheless, the ratio of losses from this type check is 
exceedingly high and the prudent credit executive will 
use extreme caution. 

Another type forgery is what we ordinarily refer to 
as the two-party check. It is usually written with 
pencil or pen and purports to be issued by one person, 
payable to another. In a great many instances, the 
alleged maker is a fictitious person. This type almost 
invariably has written on it such notations as “For 
Labor,” “Parts and Labor,” “For Plastering,” “Payment 
for Cow.” When a check of this type is presented, you 
should ascertain from the endorser his address and that 
of the alleged maker. A casual investigation will re- 
veal whether the parties are real or fictitious. 

Worthless personal checks generally fall into one 
of four groups: Forgeries, no account, account closed, 
and insufficient funds. Of these four types, perhaps 
the last is most troublesome. There seems to be a 


common misconception of the rights and liabilities of 
the parties to this kind of check. The maker and 
acceptor of insufficient-funds checks frequently think 
that there has been no criminal violation in writing 
one of these checks. As a matter of fact, action can 
be maintained in Oklahoma against a maker of an insuf- 
ficient-funds checks the same as any other, provided the 
check has not been taken up within five days. 
Criminals often resort to this subterfuge under the 
mistaken idea that they cannot be prosecuted. Where the 
writing of these checks is obviously a subterfuge, notice 
of return need not be given and, of course, it is not 
necessary to wait five days to commence a criminal action. 
You should be especially cautious: 
1. When a check is presented by a minor. 
. When a sizable amount of cash is requested. 
. When the check is presented by a drunk. 
. When the check is drawn on a distant bank. 
. When the customer requests you to fill out the 
check. 
6. When the customer tries to give you “the rush act.” 
7. When the check is presented on bank holidays. 
Do not let the customer dominate the interview. A 
check artist is a coward at heart, and his nerve will 
fail him when he knows that an investigation is being 
made. The best way I know of to cause a check artist 
to take to flight is to excuse yourself and go into an 
adjoining office, where he cannot see what you are doing, 
and just let him wait for a few minutes. In most in- 
stances, if the check is bad, your customer will be gone 
when you return. ake 
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TO BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE! 


Know what your reactivation letters do! 
Mail Reply-O Letters and see how cus- 
tomers respond by mail and “‘in per- 
son.”’ Reply-O Letter is the Credit Man’s 
best friend. 
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Consumer Credit Education 


Pays Dividends 


Floyd Miller 
Manager, Pontiac Credit Bureau, Pontiac, Michigan 


KF HEAR A GREAT DEAL about how 

consumer credit is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, but very little is being done about it. 
Recent releases indicate that the total of such 
credit has reached the all-time pre-war high, and 
we do not really have a good start. Some econo- 
mists predict, and even consider inevitable, a 50 
per cent increase over the pre-war high. 

It is not the amount which we should be con- 
cerned about so much as its liquidity. It should 
not be necessary to remind you of what happened 
in 1929 and the early 1930’s. That experience 
should be avoided, if at all possible, in the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s. 

After spending some 18 years in the retail business, 
followed by 24 years as manager of the Pontiac Credit 
Bureau, I believe that our credit structure is somewhat 
out of balance and that very little is being done to help 
matters. It was predicted by the crystal-gazers that we 
would have from 7 to 15 million unemployed after V-J 
Day. That prediction proved to be absolutely unreliable. 
However, other disturbing factors almost completely 
upset our economic structure. Labor disputes put two- 
thirds of the wage earners in Pontiac out of work in late 
November, 1945, and the strike was not settled until 
early April, 1946. 

Savings of Workers Depleted 

You may readily understand that savings of the average 
worker were well depleted and many were in debt when 
the strike was settled. The general situation presented a 
problem which must be dealt with en masse. The 
credit fraternity is faced with the perplexing situation 
of 80% of the savings in the hands of 20% of the 
people, 20% in the hands of 30% of the people, 50% 
of the people with no savings at all, and many are 
in debt. 

Practically all those people want the good things of 
life which still are scarce merchandise; such as automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines, household fur- 
nishings, carpet sweepers and many other things, includ- 
ing a place to live. Another situation confronting us is 
that approximately 60% of all newspaper, magazine and 
radio advertising tries to create a desire for merchandise 
which may be purchased on credit. Therefore, credit is 
basic in the commercial field. Very little advertising 
space in newspapers or magazines and radio programs is 
devoted to educating the consumer public about the 
proper use of credit. 

Much can be accomplished along this line at little 
expense with the proper appeal through the right chan- 
nels. But it is not practical for individual stores, banks, 
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finance companies, loan companies, public utilities, news- 
papers and general creditors to carry on credit educational 
programs except in respect to their own credit policy. 
They do not hold the key of appeal to the selfish instinct 
of the average debtor that your credit bureau has. 

While the individuals referred to above have mer- 
chandise or services to sell, the credit bureau has nothing 
to sell Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, except the advantages 
of a good credit record, and the credit bureau does not 
have to collect for that. The entire responsibility rests 
with the consumer and the manner in which he pays his 
bills. “Thus, the credit bureau can do and say things 
through the pages of the newspaper or on the radio that 
would not be practical for any individual creditor to do 
or say. 

It is an established fact that, regardless of how efficient 
the credit manager may be, the unscrupulous credit 
granter may overload his customer with debt with the 
“nothing down, so easy to pay” terms. This will happen 
unless the consumer has some knowledge of budgeting 
and understands the necessity of paying all accounts when 
due in order to maintain a good credit record. This indi- 
cates the importance of credit education for the consumer. 

Inasmuch as the consumer public has accepted, or, 
rather, takes for granted the privilege of consumer credit, 
and the business and professional worlds have also adopted 
credit as a service to the public, some process of con- 
sumer credit education is essential. We are confronted 
with the problem of when and where to start and what 
form of promotion to employ. 

It is lamentable to note that very little, if any, credit 
education is carried on in our schools. It is my opinion 
that our greatest possibilities are with the customers of 
tomorrow, as it is often difficult to change established 
paying habits of today. 

Plan for Advertising Program 

While nothing novel is used in our advertising pro- 
gram, it was necessary to develop a plan. The follow- 
ing program was submitted to ten of the leading store 
owners of Pontiac, all of whom endorsed it. With the 
statistics given earlier in this article as proof of necessity, 
a copy of the new consumer credit advertising campaign 
proposed by the National Retail Credit Association, and 
the booklet entitled “The Good Things of Life on 
Credit” as sales material, it was proposed that a 9-inch- 
by-3-inch column advertisement be run at least once 
each week in our daily newspaper. ‘To develop reader 
interest, an essay contest was to be conducted in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools, with a first and second 
cash prize in each grade of each school, a capital prize 
for the best essay in each school, and a grand prize for 
the best essay submitted in all the schools. 
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As such a program is fully in the interest of the credit 
granters, it is only reasonable that the actual expense of 
the program should be borne by interested parties. 

The plan was unfolded to merchants, professional 
men, financial concerns and public utilities, with the sug- 
gestion of a subscription to the extent of the worth of 
such a program to their business. It was understood 
that 1214% of their subscription would be applied to the 
purchase of “The Good Things of Life on Credit” and 
that the booklets (which could be used as inserts or as 
a presentation when opening new accounts) would be 
delivered to them before the newspaper advertisement 
appeared announcing that the booklets were available. 

A card was provided so that subscriptions could be 
paid in a lump sum, billed monthly, or quarterly in 
advance, or charged to the subscriber’s advertising con- 
tract by the newspaper. While no amount was sug- 
gested to any subscriber, the sum of $2,453.70 was 
subscribed (although it was necessary to secure practically 
all of the subscriptions by personal interview ). 

The first advertisement appeared in our newspaper 
on August 5, 1946, and a 27-inch advertisement has been 
run each week since, to continue for the balance of a 
one-year contract. 

School Essay Contest 

Before the fall semester of school opened, the 
Superintendent of Schools was contacted about the essay 
contest. At a meeting of.the principals of the four high 
schools, the following plan was adopted: 

The essay contest would be announced in September, 
the subject to be ““The Value of a Good Credit Record.” 
The essay would be limited to 500 words. It would be a 
part of the study in the English class, making it necessary 
for every student to write on the subject. Each student 
would be given a copy of “The Good Things of Life on 
Credit” and the moving picture, ““The Story of Credit”’ 
(produced by Holly-Smith Pictures, Charlotte, N. C., 
in cooperation with the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, St. Louis, Mo.) would be shown at each assem- 
bly prior to October 1. For additional material, it was 
suggested that students consult their parents, read the 
credit bureau advertising and contact the credit managers 
of their favorite stores or financial concerns. 

During the first three weeks of October, 1946, 5,737 
students participated in the contest. The parents and 
friends of students, as well as the credit managers and 
employees of the credit bureau, were contacted for in- 
formation. The value of a good credit record seemed 
to be the subject of discussion whenever and wherever 
a group of students met. 

The cash prizes in each school were: A $10 first 
prize and a $5 second prize in each grade, with a 
capital prize of $10 for the best essay. There being 
three grades in each school, the cost was $55 per school, 
plus a grand prize of $25 for the best essay submitted 
in all schools, making a total.of $45 to the winner of the 
grand prize. 











The judging was supervised by the principal of each 
school and administered by the teachers. The secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the editor of our daily 
newspaper and the president of the credit bureau served 
as judges in awarding the grand prize, which was won 
by an 11-year-old student in the seventh grade. 


The Winning Essay 

The winning essay was as follows: 

The value of having a good credit record is far more than 
just being able to borrow money. In the present day credit 
is both a privilege and a necessity for most people. It is 
extended as a courtesy and a convenience. 

Credit establishes your record in many places, whether it 
be good or bad. It shows the kind of character one has and 
one’s moral responsibility for his obligations. The way to 
keep a good credit record is to buy only what you know you 
can pay for on the date the installments are due, and to be 
prompt with each one. 

A record of how you pay your credit accounts is kept by 
the credit bureau. This is an open book so that any member 
of the credit bureau may have the information at any time 
they desire. If your record on file is good, you will find it 
easy to establish your credit with new people or even in a dif- 
ferent city. A good credit record is a mark of character in 
business circles. It pays to keep this record straight. 

Even if you are able to pay cash for everything, it is desir- 
able to establish your credit for convenience and prestige. 
To establish credit is a simple matter for trustworthy people. 
The credit manager at your favorite store will discuss and 
help you with this matter. Credit is given to you so that 
you may take advantage immediately of goods and services for 
which you agree to pay later at a stated time. 

The intelligent use of personal credit brings many of the 
good things of life within reach of those who might never 
enjoy them if they had to wait to accumulate the cash. 

Credit is a great thing. Use it wisely and it will pay large 
dividends. 

The results of this campaign have been very gratify- 
ing. Many agree that the essay contest developed a 
credit consciousness in this community that, alone, was 
worth more than the cost of the entire program. We 
enjoy a wide reader interest in our advertising, and 
stores and financial concerns report a collection ex- 
perience of from 3 per cent to 8 per cent above national 
averages, despite conditions which prevailed early in the 
year. 

The credit bureau has had some splendid publicity 
in the newspaper. The consumer public is zealously 
guarding its credit record, the credit bureau has experi- 
enced a decided improvement in public cooperation in 
giving information, and many new businesses have 
applied for membership in our bureau. 


Essay Contest at Rochester 

The businessmen, professional men, and financial 
concerns of Rochester, Mich., sponsored an essay contest 
on the same subject in the schools of Avon Township 
at the same time, with my cooperation. Rochester, 
which has a population of 4,000, is located ten miles from 
our city. Cash prizes amounting to $230 were awarded. 
The Rotary Club of Clarkston, Mich., population 750, 
located ten miles from Pontiac, also sponsored an essay 
contest on this subject, in cooperation with our office, 
while our contest was in progress. Prizes amounting to 
$75 were awarded to 200 students. 

This is considered a credit education or pay-promptly 
program by the credit granter. However, to the credit 
bureau manager, who has to promote the financing and 
supervise the program, it is a credit bureau public rela- 
tions activity, well worth all the time and effort required 
to assure success. kik 
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Future Problems in Retailing 


Robert W. Elsasser 


HAT CAN WE EXPECT of the future 

in retailing? In attempting to answer this 
question, I should like to use a combination of 
tools which I have found extremely helpful. With 
this method, let me point out some of the major 
difficulties which you are expected to meet and 
which your top management must be anticipating 
now if it is to see the smoke in the distance before 
coming upon a real conflagration. 

I do not want you to think that I am an alarmist 
or a pessimist. But, in this little structure for 
thinking that I am going to give you, the central 
idea is comparable to what doctors call the patho- 
logical or abnormal. When conditions are not 
what they should be, you face a problem. A prob- 
lem exists in the variation or difference between 
actual conditions or actual performance on the one 
hand, and some standard or basis for comparison 
on the other hand. The important point is that 
you must know what your basis for comparison is. 

During the last 20-odd years, I have had much pleasure 
and interesting experience in tackling many different types 
of business problems. My studies have been clinical, very 
much like those of the medical researcher or clinician. 
The method I am going to show you applies the medical 
method of thinking to business. 

The idea that will help you grow, more than any 
other, is this: Standards are constantly changing. The 
major elusive skill in administration is that of analyzing 
and defining your own standards and knowing when it is 
wise to change them; because they must be changed, 
whether you like it or not. 

In many scientific activities, we have the advantage of 
fixed standards; for example, in engineering, and in 
some major areas in medicine. So we are able to observe 
actual performance and current conditions or symptoms 
in terms of certain well-defined standards. Variations are 
easy to detect, and it does not take much of a clinician to 
discover the existence of problems. For instance, when 
the thermometer reading in a child’s mouth starts to rise, 
we know trouble is indicated. On the other hand, in a 
typical business situation, what was bad performance 
yesterday may be high-grade performance today; or, what 
was good performance yesterday may be poor today. The 
real trouble may not be so much with the performance 
as with the cause of the change in standards. Here is 
where we run into so much confusion in management. 


ROBERT W. ELSASSER gave this address 
at the joint annual meeting of Districts Three 
and Four, N.B.C.A., New Orleans, March 23-26, 
1947. He is Administrative Counsel, Special 
Assistant, Tulane Educational Fund, and for- 
merly Professor of Economics and Manage- 
ment, Tulane University. 
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Let us leave that type of analysis and come back to 
the business structure. Here you should take the point of 
view of top management, because it will be more helpful 
and you can develop ideas comprehensively. Though 
you may not belong to top management yet, you will be 
in a position to understand how it is thinking. Even 
when management itself does not know how it thinks, 
it arrives at sound conclusions, but by a rather hit-and- 
miss method. Managers do not take the time or trouble 
to analyze their own methods of thinking. Yet, there is 
an orderly process for thinking about business problems. 

Sketch out a circle and in the middle put the word, 
“management.” Then draw a line horizontally through 
the circle, and put underneath it the term, “internal,” 
and above it, “external.” On the internal side, I refer to 
your operating organization, your personnel, the members 
of your organization in terms of functional classifications, 
or what they do. You have the usual sales, purchasing, 
budgeting, credit, collection, and financing functions. 
In a manufacturing organization, of course, you have 
some production functions, but for you this is relatively 
unimportant. 


Major Classifications of People 


On the upper side of the horizontal line, draw a 
straight vertical line, then another horizontal line, and 
seven vertical lines. Place the following labels on each 
of the seven lines: Customers, creditors, competitors, 
labor, stockholders, government, and the general public. 
That is the first breakdown showing the major classifica- 
tions of people whom you must understand if you are to 
face your public relations problems. 

When we talk about public relations, we talk about 
what we have to do for our customers. But we forget 
that our competitors are an important element in our 
public relations picture. We forget that our stockholder 
group may also be a significant element. Not until re- 
cently did we acknowledge that labor (and I am talking 
about labor as a social functional group rather than your 
own labor) constituted an important element in the whole 
public relations problem. Take each of those groups 
and ask yourself this question: Do our policies and other 
operating standards meet those expected by each group? 

Return to the idea of control or comparison of actual 
conditions. The comparative control tool is a two- 
pronged fork. On the one side, you tie it in to a given 
standard or basis for comparison, accepted and defined. 
On the other side, you measure your actual conditions. 
Then you compare the two, and if they differ, you have a 
problem. If they are the same, there is no problem. We 
talk about a standard gross profit, say of 29.5 per cent 
on sales. If last year’s operations have yielded 30 per 
cent or 28 per cent, we start examining the possible causes 
of variation. What have we done? We have simply 
compared actual performance with a standard and then 
tried to find out why we departed from that standard. 
That is the simple, elementary process of detecting a 
problem and investigating to find the causes of variation, 
in order to permit corrective measures. 
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This is relatively simple when we test all internal 
measured phenomena and conditions by comparison with 
known standards. But when we have to adjust our opera- 
tions and organizations to new external forces which we 
cannot change, we face serious difficulties. We have 
not yet discovered the secret of establishing what people 
think and why they think it; or why they think differently 
tomorrow from what they thought today. 

Put it in another way. The public is fickle in its atti- 
tude, however steady and reliable its habits may be. We 
must remember that new forces are changing the thinking 
habits and attitudes of the public. What steps is manage- 
ment taking to detect those changes and what can man- 
agement do about them? What attention is management 
giving to the reasons for such shifts in attitudes of all 
public relation groups? 

Administration is the direction of human effort in the 
pursuit of a specific object or aim. I keep hammering at 
the idea of human beings. The key to all management 
skill is the understanding of human beings and their con- 
duct. 

The first error that management makes is that it fails 
to define its aims properly. I have seen such failure many 
times. Top management itself must be sure of what it 
is trying to accomplish. It says simply it wants to make 
a profit, but neglects to convey its qualified aims down 
through its organization. It makes relatively little effort 
to transfer its own concepts of aims. to its senior and 
junior executives, and all the way down to the sales- 
persons behind the counter. In other words, one of 
management’s early problems is the need for shifting its 
definition of primary aims. 


What Is Your Point of View? 

Though the object is primarily profit, do you take a 
long or shortsighted point of view? To what extent shall 
you recognize social needs? In spite of what we have 
learned in applying economic laws to the structure of our 
society, does management still take the view that was 
adopted by the individualist 40 years ago when he said, 
“This is mine; I’m going to run it the way I want to 
and nobody can tell me what to do’? Management 
must constantly study the necessity for shifting its aims 
and transferring them to its own organization. 

Let us examine the three simple, elementary concepts 
in organization. There are many books about them 
which describe them more elaborately. One is function, 
duty, work to be done. Two is personnel, the individual 
assigned to do the job; and three is system, specifications 
in procedure. 

Now, you have the control tool: What is, as con- 
trasted with what ought to be, a comparison of actuality 
with its standard. Apply it to your organization. 

| have yet to find an organizational problem that can- 
not be detected and defined by a combination of these two 
ideas. Are my functions what they should be? If not, 
where and how do they differ? Are my personnel what 
they ought to be? If not, what are their discrepancies 
and shortcomings? Is my system what it should be? 

Obviously, one individual must be able to justify his 
own concept of what ought to be. When five men in 
the same company are talking over the same problem and 
suddenly come to the realization, after two hours of dis- 
cussion, that each is talking a different language, there 


is no elementary common understanding. ‘There are dif- 
ferent concepts of what ought to be. 

Differences in judgment, even in technical skills, arise 
out of differences in standards. Inspection of quality de- 
pends so often upon immeasurable bases that are at the 
root of disagreement among master technicians. Disputes 
among them can almost always be eliminated by recon- 
ciliation of their respective standards. 

Much of this type of disagreement is due to the 
slovenly, inaccurate thinking of management, because 
management has not committed itself on its own concepts 
of good standards. So, you may be at a loss even in 
detecting a problem, if: you do not know what your 
standards are. 

If I were building an organization, the one thing I 
would start doing from the first day and keep up con- 
tinuously is the instruction of my organization, particu- 
larly my key supervisors, on our standards of operation. 
Policies are one form of standards. The aim itself is an- 
other form, and you know your other usual operating 
standards, which are readily measurable. 

Let me repeat, standards are constantly changing, 
especially those influenced by the preferences of your 
public relations groups. Unless you voluntarily accept 
and pursue standards which are acceptable to the masses, 
you will be compelled to do so. You will not be per- 
mitted to operate under your own standards, unless they 
are acceptable, because the masses have become vocal, and, 
in a democratic form of government, their preferences 
produce regulatory legislation. 

The crystallization of public opinion into law and the 
discretion which governmental agencies exercise make you 
adopt policies which you did not accept voluntarily. Un- 
fortunately, that is where business of 20 years ago made 
its mistake. The type of thinking displayed by manage- 
ment of 20. and 40 years ago is responsible for the sharp 
crystallization of the thinking of human beings in the 
mass that produced intensified government control. 

Had there been more consideration of the individual 
as a member of society 40 years ago, had we thought as 
much about him as we do today, I do not think we would 
have the degree of group organization that we are facing 
now. Put it in another way. In the future, you had 
better be ready not only to observe group pressures, but 
also to understand their meaning and to develop your 
Own organization to meet those pressures. You can start 
your study by referring to those groups named earlier: 
Your customers, competitors, labor, government, stock- 
holders and the general public. 

That outline of analysis was intended as an introduc- 
tion that could help me in explaining the other part of 
my subject by giving you a guide for thinking. This 
combination of tools has been useful to me for 20 years, 
and they have been tested particularly in evaluating the 
past for estimates of tendencies. 

Before I leave finally the subject of standards. and 
policies of managers, let me re-emphasize one idea. 
Management, in detecting a problem and in effecting 
remedial measures, must always know what its standards 
are. But if those standards are low according to, cus- 
tomers, a new, serious problem exists that probably de- 
mands adjustment of standards. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Obligation For Wife's Debts 


SOME INTERESTING and valuable observations 
on the problem of a husband’s obligations for his wife’s 
debts have been furnished the Credit School in Houston, 
Tex., by Marvin S. Morgan, a Houston attorney. Mr. 
Morgan indicated that, although most businesses refuse 
to sell on credit to a married woman after receiving 
notice from her husband that he will not be responsible 
for debts contracted by her after a certain date, a hus- 
band is required by law to pay for necessaries furnished 
his wife. 

Furthermore, said Mr. Morgan, the law has never 
limited the term “necessaries” to those things strictly 
essential to bare existence, as food, clothing, and 
medicine. Necessaries must be determined in each case 
from its particular circumstances. “One of our most 
eminent authorities on necessaries defines them as such 
things as are useful and suitable to the party’s state 
and condition in life, and not merely such as are requisite 
for bare existence,” said Mr. Morgan. 

He then quoted from Ocic Speer, who says, in “A 
Treatise on the Law of Marital Rights”: 


“In order to hold the wife liable for necessaries 
furnished herself or children, the debt should be con- 
tracted by her personally, or by someone acting under 
her authority. By this is meant that she should do or 
say something that clearly indicates an intention upon 
her part to be bound for their payment, and cause the 
seller to look to her for such. It is not sufficient that 
she merely give the order for the goods, as for groceries 
for the family, for in such a case the presumption is 
that she does so as the agent of the husband, in whose 
duty it is to supply such things. 

“The husband is not bound by the contract of the 
wife entered into before the marriage, nor is he liable 
for services rendered at her instance after divorce, 
although such may be for the benefit of the Community 
Estate, unless he authorized, or in some way ratified, 
her act. 

“The authority to purchase on credit implies the 
authority to execute the necessary security on the property 
purchased. 

“The wife may also, during the protracted absence 
of the husband, make certain contracts which will be 
binding upon him. 


or 


The husband’s liability does not rest wholly upon 
his wife’s implied authority to purchase, and consequent 
permission to bind him, but upon a broader and far more’ 
sensible principle of our law, which is that by coh- 
tracting the relation of marriage he takes upon himself 
the duty of supporting his wife with necessaries; and 
if he does not perform that duty, either through his 
own fault or in consequence of misfortune, the wife 
has, in consequence of that relation, a right to provide 
herself with them, and he is liable for payment. He 
holds himself out to the world, by reason of his marital 
relations, as promising to supply these things to his 
wife, and therefore to pay for them, whether they be 
purchased by himself or by his wife, upon his failure 
to supply them, andche is thus liable notwithstanding the 
necessaries are furnished contrary to his instructions. 
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Regulation W Resolution 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION was passed 
by the directors of the Retail Credit Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for dissolution of Regulation W in its en- 
tirety: 

Whereas the President of the United States originally 
authorized the control of retail credit as one of the war- 
time measures to keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, due to the dislocation of our economy during 
a period of great national danger and stress, and 

Whereas the Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh 
wishes to go on record in extending to the Government 
of the United States a word of appreciation for having 
selected the Federal Reserve Board as the administrative 
and enforcement agency to fulfill the purposes of Regula- 
tion W, and 

Whereas the Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh 
gladly extended its full cooperation in assisting the 
Federal Reserve Board to make Regulation W effective 
in this area, and 

Whereas the Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh 
wishes to extend to the enforcement officers of the Federal 
Reserve Branch of Pittsburgh, its deep appreciation for 
the courteous, fair and understanding manner in adminis- 
tering Regulation W in this territory, and 

Whereas World War II has been gloriously won on 
the field of battle, the reconversion period is rapidly 
drawing to a successful conclusion, and the American 
economy is again entering into an era when the free 
competitive enterprise system can assert its full vigor 
and vitality, so that no further wartime credit controls 
should be necessary, and 

Whereas the continuation of retail credit controls 
will have the ultimate effect of limiting the purchasing 
ability of certain classes of the lower income groups, 
thereby tending to reduce the standard of living of large 
segments of society, and thus producing a deleterious 
influence on the general American economy, which 
through the free enterprise system, has achieved the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever known, and 

Whereas the free exchange of retail credit in our 
American competitive economy has, in the past, played 
a very important role in the growth and expansion of 
American business, it is inimical to the broad interest of 
the general public welfare, to limit in any way, the 
multitudinous consumer credit transactions, which must 
be concluded under varying personal circumstances and 
conditions: in addition to which, cities, states and 
large areas, differ widely in their economic status from 
time to time, and be it therefore 

RESOLVED: That the Retail Credit Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, does hereby recommend, that 
Regulation W be dissolved and entirely removed from 
wartime controls; and that the Congress of the United 
States prohibit such credit controls from becoming 
permanent statutes, whether directly or indirectly. *** 





For it is not alone upon the principle of authority con- 
ferred upon her by him, that she supplies such things. 
He cannot avoid his liability to properly support her, 
even if he desires to do so. Such things may be fur- 
nished, and the husband looked to for payment.” *** 
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Modern Credit Sales Methods 


UCH HAS BEEN written and said about the 

problems that confront the credit manager as 
credit sales spiral upward. Of course, he will have 
problems—mostly collection problems—as customers are 
tempted to overbuy on a dwindling income. A great 
number, for example, have been on long waiting lists 
for major appliances and will probably snatch them up 
when their turn finally comes, without too much thought 
to the pyramiding monthly installments their family 
budgets must meet. 

Even though there will be many problems for the 
credit manager as the country struggles in the throes of 
reconversion and economic uncertainties, he will be ex- 
pected to solve them as heretofore—and that is not all! 
He will also be expected to get his share of this new 
credit business. This is the part of the job that will 
test the metal of the credit executive ; separating the chaff 
from the wheat. 

Securing new charge accounts and getting them prop- 
erly started will not be a mechanical problem. It will be 
a job for the sales-minded only; for an extrovert, not an 
introvert; for a credit executive, not a bookkeeper. It 
will tax the imagination, the perseverance and the tact 
of every credit executive. It will be a hard fight, but 
in this struggle for desirable charge accounts, the spoils 
will most certainly belong to the victor. The store that 
does not get its share of credit business in the future 
will not get its share of business. 


Credit Manager Must Be Human 

Every credit man worth his salt is going to do his 
best to see that his store gets its fair share of profitable 
new charge accounts. This will require new ideas, new 
thinking and new tactics. The alert credit manager is 
no longer a robot in a neat little office. He is a human 
being and must think of his customers as such. 

The time has come when the credit manager must for- 
get the illusion that credit work is a matter of account- 
ing or technical knowledge. All the technical knowledge 
concerning credits that we can cram into our minds, 
while important, will not be enough to successfully 
conduct credit sales promotion. We can no longer rely 
on rules and logic alone when appealing to a customer to 
open a charge account. We must bear in mind that 
people are animals of emotion and that these emotions are 
turbulent and real. It behooves us to strive constantly 
for a keen appreciation of human feelings in this work. 

This does not mean that accounting is not essential 
to credit work. It is, indeed. Any credit man should, 
by all means, be able to answer his customer’s questions 
about the bookkeeping procedure employed at his store. 
He should have a good knowledge of accounting, but he 
is doomed to mediocrity if he permits himself to get lost 
in a maze of figures. Clerical work should never be 
allowed to blind us as to our ultimate goal, which is the 
promotion of profitable sales through a growing list of 
satisfied charge customers. 

With cash reserves disappearing and overtime pay a 
thing of the past, an ever-increasing number of people 
are learning to appreciate the value of a charge account. 
No credit promotion campaign is complete unless it con- 











“The book, Important Steps In Retail Credit Operation, by 
Dr. Clyde W. Phelps, is one of the best I have ever seen. 
We have ordered 250 of them. Our Credit School is being 
held five nights this week with an enrollment of 180 and the 
book is being used as the textbook. In addition we have sold 
about 50 to our members. Whenever a credit department em- 
ploys a new assistant, we ask that she be sent to our bureau 
for a morning to show her how we work. It is our intention 
that from now on to present her with a copy of the book at the 
time she visits the office. We believe this will make her a 
better assistant and that her contacts with our bureau will be 
smoother. Thank you for sponsoring such a splendid book.” 
—Emmett E. Barbee, Secretary-Manager, Oklahoma City 
Retailers Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

eS 
“It was so nice of you to send me the Quarter 
Century button of the National Association. It is 
very beautiful and I shall wear it with much pleas- 
ure.”"—C. C. Lewis, 2016 Homan Avenue, Waco, 
Texas. 
a) 


“I just want you to know how much I appreciate the 
sentiments expressed in the little note I received from you. 
After 44 years, I am mighty glad to make the day a shorter 
one now, and it is most gratifying that I can continue in the 
credit operations at Ayres and assist in any way I can my 
good friend and business pal for many years—Mr. Herbert 
Baker. And now about the unusual surprise—happiness and 
high honors all wrapped up in one package. It’s really a 
bit overwhelming to contemplate these rich possessions—a 
Quarter Century Club membership button, an honorary life 
membership in the National Association, and The Crepir 
Wortp each month—they will all mean much to me in the 
coming years, and thanks very much to you and the National 
Association. Also, let me pay a high tribute to you as a 
strong guiding force in the National Association for so many 
years. You have done an outstanding job and thousands of 
credit and business men all over the country are deeply in- 
debted to you for your material contribution to the cause of 
‘Credit’—a fine work well done. Please say ‘howdy’ to Mr. 
Hert—have always enjoyed his little visits. I hope you will 
stop in at Ayres when you pass this way. Again, thanks and 
best wishes for your continued success, happiness and good 
health.”—Robert O. Bonner, Credit Manager Emeritus, L. S-. 
Ayres & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


a) 

“Thanks for the Quarter Century Club pin which 
you sent me recently. It has certainly been a 
pleasure to be connected with the Local and Na- 
tional Retail Credit Associations, among which I 
have some very loyal friends. I think the pin is 
beautiful and I shall always enjoy the remembrance 
of being able to have one.”—Alma Spiller, Credit 
Manager, Byck Bro’s. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 





tains a clause that will promote customer education on 
the value of a good credit reputation. 

There are big opportunities ahead in credit sales. 
Now is the time for credit men to impress upon their 
customers that their store is not an overly eager, grasping 
institution interested in dollars and cents only, but an 
organization of real and warm-blooded human beings 
who have their customers’ interests at - heart. 

The greatest stumbling block in the way of successful 
credit sales promotion today is not the lack of oppor- 
tunity but, all too often, the cold indifference of credit 
employees to the customers and prospective customers. 
Treat your customers as human beings and they will 
blast that obstacle from your path and put dollars in 
your pocket—Lloyd Purves, Credit Manager, Roland 
Ellis Men’s Wear, Dallas, Texas. wk 
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fJourneyingAs of the General Manager « « x L. S. Crowder 


THE TRIP to Albuquerque by plane was uneventful, 
though we were delayed an hour because of bad weather. 
From Wichita to Amarillo we had rain and snow. Flying was 
rough most of the way between Kansas City and Albuquerque. 
Earle Dows of Minneapolis, Chairman, Collection Service 
Division, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, was a pas- 
senger out of Kansas City, but I did not see him until we 
reached Wichita. We were fortunate in getting adjoining 
seats after leaving Wichita which enabled us to discuss matters 
of mutual interest the remainder of the trip. 

On arrival at the Hilton Hotel Saturday evening, April 12, 
I found Past President Charles M. Reed of Denver; Arthur 
Henning of Sacramento, President, ACB of A; Harry P. Earl, 
Salt Lake City, President, District 6, ACB of A; J. W. 
Cundiff, Manager, Credit Bureau Division, ACB of A; and 
many others, had already arrived. Harold Wallace was un- 
able to attend, due to the illness of Mrs. Wallace. 

Meetings got under way at 7:30 Sunday morning. There 
was an all-day session of the Collection Service Division, at- 
tended by all delegates. The program was a constructive one, 
and proved so interesting that, with few exceptions, all dele- 
gates sat through the entire session from 7:30 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
The luncheon meeting, which was also attended by all dele- 
gates, was addressed by Arthur Henning. 

On Sunday evening there was a get-together buffet supper. 
The Rocky Mountain Council of Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs held a business meeting Sunday evening. 


Monday Morning Breakfast 


The Monday morning breakfast of the CWBC at 7:30 was 
addressed by Harry L. Bunker, Oakland, Calif., President, 
National Retail Credit Association, and from what the ladies 
said, it was an interesting and inspiring address. 

At the breakfast for Credit Managers and Credit Bureau 
and Collection Managers Monday morning, from 7:30 to 
9:30, Mr. Henning and I were assigned the subject, ““What’s 
Wrong With Credit Managers; What’s Wrong With Credit 
Bureaus!” We were pretty well agreed on the good and 
bad points of both. Fortunately, the discussion brought out 
that there was nothing seriously wrong, and with improved 
personnel and the cooperation of all concerned, plus a little 
more initiative and aggressiveness, there would be little about 
which to complain. 

The general session was called to order at 9:45 a.m., by 
Wendell B. Romney, Salt Lake City, President of District 9, 
N.R.C.A. Following the Address of Welcome by Charles H. 
Kemper, President, Albuquerque Retail Credit Association, 
and General Credit Manager of Joe Heaston Companies, and 
the response by Wm. F. DeVere of Cheyenne, there was an 
address, “Value of Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs,” by Mrs. 
Myrtle Bettridge of Denver, President, Rocky Mountain 
Council, CWBC of NA. Following that was an address by 
Arthur Henning, on “The Credit Bureau and Its Importance 
to Retail Sales Promotion.” 

There was an excellent luncheon address by Cale W. Car- 
son, President, First National Bank of Albuquerque, following 
which group meetings were held from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

It was my privilege to deliver the keynote address of the 
conference at the banquet Monday evening. It was to have 
been a radio broadcast, but this was not possible because of the 
telephone strike. Following my talk there was entertainment, 
consisting of the Square Dance and some Indian dances, after 
which there was dancing until after midnight. 

There was another breakfast meeting at 7:30 Tuesday 
morning. An open forum discussion on Collections was led 


by Harry L. Bunker and Mr. Cundiff for Harold Wallace. 
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The general session reconvened at 9:45, with Mr. Earl 
presiding. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Grace Jones of Salt Lake 
City, Treasurer, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, and Mr. Bunker, both of which were enthusiastically 
received. In the absence of Harry P. Stagg, who was to have 
made the luncheon address, National Director Royce Sehnert, 
Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas, who is also President of Dis- 
trict 7 of N.R.C.A., discussed the advantages of National 
membership and outlined the activities of the Wichita Associa- 
tion, which is 100% National. 

Following the luncheon the election of officers and directors 
took place. They will be listed in the July Creprr Wor p. 
The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to group meet- 
ings. 

All in all, it was a very busy and worthwhile conference, 
for which the officers and directors of the District and the 
Albuquerque committee are to be commended. 

President Bunker and I left on the night plane for Los 
Angeles, where we arrived about 10:15. 

Wednesday noon a very interesting luncheon was held at 
Hotel Biltmore. It was called by John A. Gross, General 
Manager of the Retail Merchants Credit Association and 
Regional Director of ACB of A. The fellowing were present: 
Mr. Bunker; J. M. Dean, Standard Oil Co.; J. F. Dowd, 
J. W. Robinson & Co.; Mr. Gross; R. A. Horton, The May 
Co.; A. E. Kaiser, Bullock’s; J. Koverman, Desmond’s; 
George C. Lawrence, Coulter Dry Goods Co.; R. T. McLane, 
Silverwood, Inc.; M. H. Myers, Barker Bros. Inc.; R. D. 
Roberts, Union Oil Co.; W. D. Rogers, Milliron’s; J. W. 
Scott, Retail Merchants Credit Association; and myself. 

Former National Director S. E. Edgerton, Breadway De- 
partment Store, dropped in for a short while, but he was un- 
able to remain for the luncheon as he had to attend another 
meeting. 

President Bunker presented Quarter Century Club buttons 
to S. E. Edgerton, Broadway Department Store, Mr. Law- 
rence, and John Q. Gross. Future activities of District 11 
were discussed and will result, I am sure, in greater participa- 
tion throughout the District. I was unable to make any calls 
while in Los Angeles, due to recurrence of a back injury, suf- 
fered in an automobile accident on the way to the airport 
in New Orleans in March. 

President Bunker Iecft on the evening plane for Oakland 
and I spent Thursday in Long Beach. My only call was on 
National Director George V. H. Brown, of Buffum’s, Presi- 
dent of District 11, N.R.C.A. Telephoned Karl M. Gibbs, 
Manager of the Credit Bureau, who was out of the city for 
the day. Also telephoned Mrs. Constance Brown of Dobyns, 
President of District 11, CWBC of NA. 


Breakfast Guests at Los Angeles 


Friday morning it was my pleasure to have Mr. Gross and 
W. W. Weir, for many years credit manager of The May 
Company, now retired, as breakfast guests. Mr. Weir was 
National Director in 1931-34 and is now an Honorary Life 
Member of N.R.C.A. It was my pleasure and privilege to 
present a Quarter Century Club button to Mr. Weir. His 
many friends among the “old timers” will be delighted to 
learn that he is in excellent health and looks it. He asked to 
be remembered to his friends. Am sure he will appreciate 
hearing from any who can find time to write. His address is: 
2561 North Allen Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Friday morning at 11:00 I left for Monterey, to spend the 
afternoon and through Sunday noon with friends at Carmel 
Highlands, Carmel-by-the-Sea. Drove to San Jose Sunday 
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afternoon and arrived about 3:00 p.m. for the meeting of the 
Directors of District 11. 


The conference of the 11th District opened Monday morn- 
ing at 9:30 in the Civic Auditorium, with Geo. V. H. Brown 
in the chair. Greetings were extended by Mayor Albert J. 
Ruffo, and the response was by Mr. Bunker. 

Excellent addresses were delivered by C. C. Cottrell, San 
Jose, on “Current Economic Conditions”; Dan D. Rowlands, 
Hale Bros., San Francisco, on “The Beginning or the End”; 
and W. E. Ryan, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, 
on “Modernization of Credit Procedure.” 

Luncheon, participated in by all delegates, was at the 
Hawaiian Gardens, a short bus ride from the Sainte Claire 
Hotel. 

Seven group meetings were conducted, from 2:30 to 5:00, 
and from all accounts, there was keen interest in the discussion 
of questions prepared in advance and those asked from the 
floor. 

The dinner dance at the Hawaiian Gardens Monday 
evening was a delightful affair. Buses returned to the hotel 
shortly after midnight. 

Tuesday morning, at 7:30 there were separate breakfasts 
at the Hawaiian Gardens: The Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of District 11 (business meeting), the Credit Man- 
agers, and the Credit Bureau Managers. The latter were 
addressed by Arthur F. Henning. 

The conference reconvened at 9:30. Officers and directors 
were elected for the coming year. (List will appear in the 
July Crepir Wortp.) I discussed “Credit Trends,” and 
was followed by Miss Stephanie Dougherty of San Francisco, 
Immediate Past President of the CWBC of NA, whose sub- 
ject was “Open the Door, Richard.” 


University Students’ Debate 

A debate, Resolved, That There Should Be Permanent 
Federal Legislaion Regulating Consumer Credit, participated 
in by students of the University of Santa Clara, was interest- 
ingly handled. The decision of the delegates favored the 
side of the Affirmative, the vote being solely on the manner 
of the presentation. 

The luncheon at Hawaiian Gardens was addressed by Dr. 
Philip W. Buck, Professor of Political Science, Stanford Uni- 
versity, who discussed, ““The United Nations, Its Record to 
Date.” Group mectings were again held in the afternoon 
and adjourned at 5:00. 


President Bunker and I attended the dinner meeting of the 
11th District Board of Directors, after which Herman Kengla, 
Steinfeld’s, Tucson, Arizona, a member of the Board, drove 





Mr. Bunker to his home in Oakland, after which we drove 
to San Francisco. 

Wednesday was spent in San Francisco, where I called on 
Miss Dougherty of I. Magnin & Co., and W. A. Shurr of 
that company, who many years ago was credit manager of 
Woolf Bros. of Kansas City and a director of the N.R.C.A. 
in 1919. Also called on John Carey, City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., a member of the Quarter Century Club, who was unable 
to be at the credit luncheon. Attended a luncheon of the 
San Francisco Association, at which were present: Past Presi- 
dent Frank Batty; Charles Benson, Assistant Manager of The 
Credit Bureau; W. F. Bradley, S. & G. Gump Co., newly 
elected president of District 11; Frank T. Caldwell, Manager, 
The Credit Bureau; Alan Clarke, The Emporium, successor 
to Frank Francis (whose sudden death was announced in The 
Crepir Wortp of July, 1946); Robert H. Clifton, Chas. 
Brown & Sons; Edward J. Dollard, Honorary Life Member 
of N.R.C.A.; W. V. Howe, Sommer & Kaufmann, Inc.; 
M. A. Levison, Roos Bros.; and D. D. Rowlands, president 


of the association. 


Dinner Guests at San Francisco 


That evening Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell were my dinner 
guests at Alfred’s. Visitors to San Francisco will enjoy the 
delicious steaks and other excellent food served there. Sub- 
sequently we visited the Fairmont Hotel, Top of the Mark 
(Mark Hopkins Hotel) and the Roof of the Sir Francis 
Drake. Called it a day about midnight. Friends of the Cald- 
wells, in St. Louis and elsewhere, were mentioned. They are 
happy in San Francisco, and the children, Robin and Edwin, 
think there is no place like San Francisco. 


Thursday was spent in Oakland, going over matters per- 
taining to the forthcoming 33rd Annual Business Conference 
with President Bunker. Was suffering from a cold, and it 
being the first day, I was very uncomfortable. Made several 
visits to the store hospital at the insistence of Mr. Bunker. 

After the Rotary luncheon I visited the new quarters of 
the Oakland Credit Bureau, to say “hello” to my friend Roy 
Wickman, the manager, who for many years was the Oakland 
credit manager of Montgomery Ward. Apologized to Roy 
for my failure to include Mr. and Mrs. Wickman in the list 
of guests at the dinner given by President and Mrs. Bunker 
on the occasion of my visit to Oakland the latter part of 
Octcber. Learned of the oversight from Frank Caldwell; we 
had been discussing “Journeyings” and I mentioned writing 
them from memory, with the result that I occasionally over- 
looked someone. He thereupon referred to my having failed 
to mention the Wickmans. 


Interesting and Constructive Program 

Like District 9, the officers, directors and the local com- 
mittee of District 11 arranged an interesting and constructive 
program for which they are to be congratulated. 

Picture shown on this page was taken between sessions at 
the Civic Auditorium. From left to right: L. S. Crowder; 
Mrs. Thelma M. Eberhardt, Vice President, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs, District 11; President Bunker; Mrs. Con- 
stance Brown, President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, 
District 11; George V. H. Brown, President, District 11, 
N.R.C.A.; and Walter E. Dean, General Chairman of the 
local San Jose Committee. 


Took the Constellation home, having left the San Francisco 
airport at 9:30 p.m. (11:30 St. Louis time). The trip to Los 
Angeles required one hour and forty-five minutes and we 
remained there forty-five minutes. Los Angeles to Kansas 
City (nonstop) required five hours. Changed planes at 
Kansas City and arrived home, after an hour and a half in 
Kansas City, about 10:15 Friday morning. It was raining 
and cold in Kansas City and St. Louis, quite different from 
the week’s delightful weather in California. 
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Position Wanted 


Credit Bureau Collection Manager wants position as 
Bureau Manager. Best references. Box 762, The 
Crepit Wor cp. 


Wichita Credit School a Success 


A six-week Credit School, sponsored by the Wichita 
Retail Credit Association, has been completed at Wichita, 
Kan. Certificates were awarded to 147 credit employes, 
representing 80 business firms; who attended the school. 





Average attendance for the course was 80 per cent, 
which established a record. 

Members of the Educational Committee of the Credit 
Association who organized the course were: Chairman, 
Jay C. Callaway, Woolf Brothers; William Gomon, 
Spines Clothing; M. E, Clark, Geo. Innes Co.; Marion 
Brandon, Bell Clothing; Bernice Lightner, Model 
Clothing; and Bernice Sharples, Buck’s, Inc. The 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, under the direction of 
its president, Miss Brandon, took charge of enrollment, 
maintenance of attendance records and secretarial work. 

The school was set up in cooperation with the adult 
educational program of the public schools. Walter J. 
Elder, a teacher-trainer on the faculty of Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, Kan., was the principle 
instructor. All sessions were held at the East High 
School in Wichita. 

Clete Froelich, manager of the First Bancredit Corp., 
Tulsa, Okla., addressed the first session on “Human 
Relations in the Credit Department.” William H. 
Butterfield, educational director of the National Retail 
Credit Association, spoke at one class meeting on 
“Better Customer Relations by Letter.” Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps’ handbook, ‘Important Steps in Retail 
Credit Operation,” was the basis for the course. A copy 
was supplied each firm which had an employe enrolled 
in the course. Shown below is a picture taken at one 
of the sessions. 


Ralph W. Cornelison 

Ralph W. Cornelison, 45, President of the H. A. 
Rogers Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died April 16 of coro- 
nary thrombosis. Mr. Cornelison was President of the 
Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis in 1934-35 and 
President of the Sixth District of the National Retail 
Credit Association in 1937-38. 

He was a director of the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
and Asbury Hospital, President of the International 
Association of Blueprint and Allied Industries, a director 
of the National Association of Photo Lithographers and 
of Graphic Arts Industries, and a member of several other 
civic and fraternal organizations. 

Our sincere sympathy is extended to the survivors, 
who include Mr. Cornelison’s widow, Anabel; four 
daughters, Nancy, Kathryn, Isabel and Margaret; his fa- 
ther, J. W. Cornelison; and a brother, Clare. 





Wholesale Association Elects C. E. Wolfinger 

For the first time in Philadelphia, and probably in 
the United States, a department store credit manager 
has been elected President of the Wholesale and Manu- 
facturer’s Credit Association. At their recent annual 
meeting, Clarence E. Wolfinger, Credit Manager, Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia, was elected President of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania suc- 
ceeding William Stockton of the Atlantic Refining Co. 
By the election of Mr. Wolfinger there is recognition 
that credit is one continuous process from manufacturer 
to consumer. 

Col. Franklin Blackstone Honored 

Colonel Franklin Blackstone, Credit Manager of 
Frank and Seder, Pittsburgh, Pa., and a former Past 
President of the National Retail Credit Association, was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution on Oct. 28, 1946, for a 
period of one year. Colonel Blackstone has been active 


in the affairs of the society for many years. He is also 
president, at this time, for the Buyers and Managers 
Club of Frank and Seder. 
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New Duties for Earle Harrison 


Earle Harrison, former head of the Credit and 
Collection Department of Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago, has been named manager of the company’s new 
Customer Accounts Division, which will correlate all 
customer credit activities. Wayne C. Stokes, formerly 
Mr. Harrison’s assistant, has taken over his duties as 
Credit and Collection Manager. 

The new department is intended to improve customer- 
relations and expand profitable credit sales for Marshall 
Field. It is expected to refine operating techniques and 
reduce operating costs. There are four divisions—credit 
and collection, accounts receivable, cash, and bill adjust- 
ing: All divisions report to Mr. Harrison, who in turn 
reports to Earl Kribben, treasurer of the corporation. 


Annual Meeting at Edmonton 


Over 90 members were present at a joint meeting of 
the Credit Granters’ Association of Edmonton, Allta., 
Canada, and the Canadian Men’s Trust Association of 
Edmonton, which was held recently at the Corona Hotel, 
Edmonton. Leonard Bercuson, well-known radio com- 
mentator, was guest speaker. L. Jordan, President, 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association, presided, 
ably assisted by F. Brennand, President, Credit Granters’ 
Association. The following officers, directors and com- 
mittee chairmen were elected: President, F. E. Bren- 
nand, C. Woodward, Ltd.; Vice-President, J. H. A. 
Perry, Hayward Lumber Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. H. Williams, Credit Bureau of Edmonton. Directors: 
W. J. Bullock, Campbell’s Furniture, Ltd.; W. Clyde, 
Personal Loan & Finance Corp.; H. Genser, Walk-Rite, 
Ltd.; L. Lambert, Kenn’s Service Garage, Ltd.; P. M. 
Ramsey, J. A. Werner Hardware Co.; A. H. Richards, 
Wade & Richards, Ltd.; and F. Sklove, Arcade, Ltd. 


New Honors for H. W. McMillan 


Harry W. McMillan, general credit manager of 
Borden’s Farm Products Co. of Michigan, Detroit, was 
elected mayor of East Detroit, Mich., on April 7. Mr. 
McMillan has lived for 24 years in East Detroit, which 
has a population of 17,000. He has been connected with 
Borden’s for the past 21 years. Elected to the East 
Detroit City Council in 1945, he has been serving as 
city councilman and as a member of the Recreation 
Commission. 

An active member of community life, Mr. McMillan 
served during the war as public relations chairman of 
the East Detroit Civilian Defense Council and as 
chairman of Salvage Operations, Women’s Home 
Salvage Unit, War Neighborhood Clubs, and the Tin 
Conservation Unit. He is also a former publicity chair- 
man for the Red Cross and the Community Chest. 





Position Wanted 











Credit Manager with 18 years’ experience in all phases 
of retail credit and sales promotion. College graduate, 
A.B. in Commerce. For the past four years, worked with 
state and local school departments in the field of business 
education. Past President of an N.R.C.A. District. Pre- 
fers West Coast but will go anywhere. Box 761, The 
Crepir Wor _p. 





Collection Conference (Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau, Inc., 1211 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
72 pages, $3.00.) The opinions of experts in the credit 
and collection field are presented in this compilation of 
talks which were made at the Collection Conference 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Credit Bureau last De- 


cember. The growing emphasis on collections makes 
these reports both timely and valuable. Phases covered 
are: Collection interviews, automatic dunning. pro- 
cedures, advanced collection procedures and outside col- 
lectors’ procedures, on charge accounts, installment 
accounts and personal loans; follow-up procedures after 
giving the account to an outside agency or attorney; 
credit bureau collection departments; obtaining changes 
of address; legal procedures; and constable service. 


Uy 


Department Store Sales by Departments 
(Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, P. O. Box 834, Chicago 90, Illinois. Copies 
available on request.) Significant trends of 1946 con- 
sumer spending in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
are revealed in this study. Chicago, Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit and other cities are included in the district. 
The study is made up of charts and maps based on sales 
data reported by departmental classification. It is a con- 
tinuation of previous publications in 1945 and 1946 which 
present comparable statistics covering the last six years. 


ay 

Management Can Be Human by Harvey Stowers 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 132 pages, $1.50.) In this book, 
managers are warned to “develop team power—not man 
power.” Mr. Stowers lists the “vitamins of human 
understanding” and advises a good dose of each. 
Written in a smooth, easy style, the book makes a good 
case for the human attitude in dealing with fellow- 
workers. It gives precepts, illustrated by examples, 
which should be valuable to anyone in the management 
end of industry. The conflicts between management 
and labor are certainly among the gravest of today’s 
problems, and any suggestions for alleviating them are 


worth study. 


Counseling With Returned Servicemen by Carl 
R. Rogers and John L. Wallen (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., $1.60.) 
This book is a manual for counselors of returned service- 
men. It describes techniques designed to induce the 
serviceman to talk freely on his problems. Practical case 
material, carefully analyzed, makes up the greater part 
of the book, with theoretical discussion kept to a mini- 
mum. Personal difficulties, vocational and educational 
problems, and marital and family questions are discussed. 
The principles given are relatively new, and are accom- 
panied by detailed methods of application. 
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aa Investigating 
interviewing 


Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


(Continued from the May Crepir Wor tp.) 


The Question 


When merchandise is marked net cash, the account is 
payable in 30 days. If purchased on the deferred pay- 
ment plan, one-half per cent a month carrying charge is 
added. The problem is: 
30-day charge customers notify. our credit department 
that they will pay for this merchandise in 30 days, how- 
ever, they usually take from 60 to 9o days. 
other stores handling this problem? 


The Replies 


Birmingham, Alabama: If a charge customer 
requests terms of 30 days and then takes from 60 to 90 
days, it is simply a collection problem with us. We charge 
interest at the rate of one-half of one per cent monthly 


A great many of our regular 


How are 


on regular 30-day accounts, whenever the balance or any 
part thereof is 60 days or more past due. 
xk wk 

Cedar Rapids, lowa: When a purchase is made 
on a 30-day account and is not paid for, it is considered 
past due and subject to collection procedure. If we feel 
the account was created on a 30-day basis with the in- 
tention of asking for an extension of time, we ask that 
one-third of the account be paid and the remaining two- 
thirds be placed on an installment account. In this case 
the regular rate of one-half of one per cent carrying 
charge, dated from the month in which the purchase was 
made is added. We then transfer the account from our 
30-day accounts to our installment accounts. 

x * * 

Charlotte, North Carolina: While we have a de- 
ferred-payment plan which we encourage our customers 
to use on any purchase that will not be paid in the regular 
30-day period, we do not add a carrying charge. In the 
event the account runs beyond the tenth of the second 
month, we are continuing to freeze it as we have done 
in the past. Then, if the customer wishes to use her 
account she must transfer the unpaid portion to a con- 
tract basis. We are discouraging the transfer of accounts 
as much as possible. We urge that they be paid within 
the strict thirty days. Inasmuch as we do not add carry- 
ing charges, this is not a serious problem with us. Most 
of our customers realize this and are perfectly willing 
to make a contract at the time of purchase. The only 
exception is when they want to avoid the down payment, 
which we are still handling on the same basis as during 
Regulation W. 
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Chicago, Illinois: Our regular charge accounts 
are all carried on a cycle basis with no carrying charge 
whatsoever. We do have a budget plan covering major 
appliances and home furnishings which are sold on the 
usual ninety days, the same as cash, or twelve months 
with a small service charge. 

x * * 

Dallas, Texas: ur policy is to add a 6 per cent 
carrying charge on certain merchandise. This is de- 
ductible if paid in the required period. We allow a 
small discount for early payment on some merchandise. 
All 30-day sales are regulated by past experience with the 
customer. ‘The variety of merchandise makes it difficult 
to conform to a standard policy, so the majority of our 
30-day sales have neither a carrying charge added nor 
an allowable discount. 

a: 2 

Dallas, Texas: We do not have a very serious 
problem regarding merchandise marked net cash and 
payable within 30 days, as not more than 20 to 25 per 
cent, perhaps less, of our merchandise is in this category. 
The percentage that becomes past due is not large and 
we feel that we can readily absorb any carrying charge 
that should accrue. Where there is any question as to the 
ability or intention of the customer, we have a definite 
understanding as to when the item is to be paid for, and 
when payment is not made, we reserve the privilege of 
converting to a regular installment account with proper 
carrying charges added. 

eS 2. f 

Los Angeles, California: We have adopted a 
policy of making no credit service charge to any customer 
who pays his full account in 60 days from date of delivery. 
When we know they are going to take that amount of 
time, we write a “60-secured account.” This contract 
provides for an initial payment of one-third of the total 
purchase price and two monthly installments equally 
divided. If a customer buys on a 30-day basis and con- 
sistently uses 60 days or more to pay his account for two 
or three months, we request him to come to the Credit 
Office when he makes hjs next purchase, and insist upon 
a definite understanding with this initial down payment. 
It is not fair to ask a merchant to carry an account 90 
days without a credit service charge. If they do not feel 
they can pay it in 60 days, we write a contract for four 
months and add 2 per cent credit service charge. I know 
of no satisfactory way of preventing the customer from 
taking advantage of his 30-day terms until you have had 
some experience with him. We have found that we can 
convert many such customers to a four months’ contract 
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and make a small credit service charge or, at least, we 
can secure a substantial down payment. We not only 
have the security of a conditional sales contract, but also 
the opportunity to use a little pressure for collection un- 
der the terms of the contract. 

—s 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: It is customary to rebate 
financing charges if installment accounts are paid in 
ninety days. Consequently, this expression is frequently 
heard, ‘“‘ninety days is cash.” As our collection follow-up 
does not become effective for at least thirty days after due 
date, nothing is said to the customer who settles in full 
within 60 to 90 days. 

x * * 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: If a customer purchases 
merchandise on the 30-day basis and makes a part pay- 
ment the following month, a collection notice is sent call- 
ing her attention to the fact that she is not paying her 
account according to our terms. Our customers may buy 
merchandise on the divided payment plan and there is no 
carrying charge, if the bill is paid within 90 days. In 
other words, we receive one-third down, and divide the 
balance in three equal payments. Any arrangement made 
with the customer beyond 90 days bears a definite carry- 
ing charge. 

x *k * 

Nashville, Tennessee: At the end of 60 days, a 
letter is mailed to the customer requesting payment. Col- 
lection letters follow through every 15 to 30 days. 

x «ke 

Oakland, California: Overlimit charges are re- 
ferred to the credit department by the authorization de- 
partment for approval. If circumstances, such as limit 
of the account, overlimit of the account, or previous ex- 
perience, justify, we then contact the customer for an 
understanding of terms. Either the sale is to be on a 
30-day basis or on an installment basis. If the agreement 
was 30 days, the collection effort is then based upon this 
agreement, with the added knowledge that an understand- 
ing was reached at the time of sale. If we are sub- 
sequently requested to budget the purchases and such a 
request is logical, the budget is then arranged, the mer- 
chandise transferred, and the carrying charge added; 
not from the date of transfer, but from the date of pur- 
chase. 

x * * 

Oakland, California: It is not our practice to ap- 
ply carrying charges to 30-day accounts, unless they are 
refinanced on a basis of more than three months. If a 
customer has formed the habit of paying her 30-day ac- 
count in several monthly payments, we advise her, when 
buying again, to purchase on an installment basis. We 
explain to her that this keeps her credit in good condition, 
since we can report, on inquiries, “paid as agreed,” rather 
than “slow.” We also refund all of the carrying charge 
if an account is paid in full within 90 days of the pur- 
chase date. 

x zk * 

Omaha, Nebraska: As accounts reach an excess of 
30 days, the customer is immediately notified of the past- 
due condition and asked to contact us so that we may 
accommodate him on future transactions. If charges reach 
the office before the account is paid, a telephone call or 
a letter reminding him of the past-due condition of the 


account brings about a satisfactory condition. In this 
way, we can explain thoroughly our terms of 30 days on 
accounts so that in the future we do not experience a 
similar condition. 

- 2.2 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Our trouble is that 
salesclerks tell customers confidentially to charge on regu- 
lar 30-day charge accounts and pay in 60 or 90 days or 
longer. When account is overdue in credit department 
it becomes a collection problem. 

2 2 ® 

San Jose, California: When unusually large 
charges are referred to the credit office, we contact the 
customer in the department by telephone and ask her if 
she wishes the charge on her 30-day account or if she pre- 
fers a budget account. In this way we hope to educate 
our customers on the 30-day basis. If a customer has 
difficulty in clearing her 30-day account and states it will 
take several months to complete payment, we suggest 
transferring the account to a budget account. We then 
close the regular 30-day account until the budget account 
is cleared. The customer usually feels that we are co- 
operating in helping her out of her difficulties and we 
have no further need for concern about overcharging on 
her 30-day account. 

xk 

San Francisco, California: The problem is old 
and general. In monthly analysis by the collection de- 
partment, customers who habitually take from 60 to 90 
days to clear are notified by form letter. If a customer 
owing a large balance requests longer time than usual, 
we transfer the amount to a contract plus the customary 
carrying charge. 

x * * 

San Francisco, California: Our merchandise is 
sold at our cash price, even though we may arrange to 
sell it on a three-month plan. If our customer plans to 
pay for an item in 30 days and ultimately takes 90 days, 
there is no additional charge we can make. Our terms 
are a straight 30 days, but on occasion, as an accommoda- 
tion, we will extend 60 days and note that payment will 
be made one-half in 30 days and one-half in 60. If our 
customer requests 90 days, we insist that the purchase 
be arranged in a time payment plan with a sales contract 
signed. However, if our customer says she will pay in 
30 days and takes 90, all we can do is request payment 
through a collection procedure timed to the age, status 
and type of account. 

x*kk 


St. Louis, Missouri: The problem is general, par- 
ticularly when merchandise is purchased on a 30-day ac- 
count or on a 90-day arrangement on open ac- 
count. However, we have been able to induce customers 
to stay within the 90-day period on deferred-payment 
accounts by adding a service charge at time of purchase 
and making a credit or rebate when the bill is paid within 
the 90-day arrangement. This procedure is impossible on 
open charge accounts unless it is the policy of the store to 
add service charge to overdue accounts. Merchandise 
charged on 30-day accounts but not paid within that 
period becomes past due and should be. handled as a col- 
lection item. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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CREDIT DEPARTHEN 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD, Educational Director, National Retail Credit Association 


ACH YEAR the average consumer buys a wide 
E variety of goods and services from a large number 
of business firms. Unless he is a charge customer, and 
the infrequent use of his account places it on the “in- 
active” list, he seldom receives an assurance that anyone 
is interested in serving him well. 

Too often the customer must become an ex-customer 
to receive individual recognition. Several retailers, in 
fact, have confirmed this statement by sending their 
former patrons a letter that begins: ‘The patronage 
of a good customer is like the ticking of a clock. Often 
it goes unnoticed until it stops.” 

Follow up of inactive accounts, of course, is a sound 
public-relations policy. But the proverbial “ounce of 
prevention” will help to hold the number of these ac- 
counts to the minimum. Every customer likes to receive 
personal attention from a firm with which he trades. He 
reacts favorably to a letter expressing interest in his sat- 
isfaction. He likes to be asked for recommendations on 
service improvement—and sometimes he can offer a 
suggestion of real value. 

The Half-Way Letter 

A very effective service-improvement letter was used 
by the Boyd-Richardson Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
on the seventieth anniversary of this firm: 

Dear Mr. Wentworth: 

This is a different kind of letter—a “half-way”’ letter. 


This half is ours: 
This month marks Boyd’s 
70th year as part of St. 
Louis. 


This half is yours: 


If this store were a man, it 
might have reached the re- 
tirement age five years ago. 
But Boyd’s has the feeling 
it is just beginning to grow! 


There are a lot of things we 
plan to do—improvements 
that will make your shop- 
ping here easier and more 
enjoyable than ever before. 
But we want your ideas, too. 
Your suggestions and crit- . 
icisms will be most welcome, address and mail to us in 
so please jot them down on the enclosed envelope. We'd 
your half of this letter. like to acknowledge all 
J signed letters. 


Please sign your name and 


Your patronage and _ co- 
operation in the past have 
been very much appreciated. 
We want to be worthy of 
both for many years to come. 


Sincerely, 


Business houses can build a lot of consumer good will 
by writing friendly “service” letters to their customers. 
Few firms take the trouble to extend this courtesy, 


22 yt at 


so a message of this type is likely to be appreciated and 
remembered by its recipients. Another excellent example 
is a letter used by Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas, repro- 
duced in /llustration No. 1 on the next page. 

The Monnig and Boyd-Richardson letters have much 
in common. Each makes a favorable psychological im- 
pact upon the customer, showing him that the firm is 
sincerely interested in serving him with the greatest 
possible efficiency. Each letter also invites his participa- 
tion in the improvement campaign—a subtle thrust at his 
sense of self-importance. 

Sometimes a service letter can be used effectively 
when consumer relations are complicated by some un- 
avoidable incident. Jllustration No. 2, used by Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, is a splendid example of 
alertness in mail public relations. 


Service Letters Pay Dividends 
Another type of service letter—following up the 
adjustment of a claim—pays excellent dividends in con- 
sumer good will. Here are two such letters prepared by 
the Better Letters Service of the National Retail Credit 
Association. The first was used by an apparel shop for 
women; the second was mailed by a men’s clothing 
store: 





Dear Mrs. Hobart: 


Your recent visit to this office gave us an opportunity to 
make a well-merited adjustment on your account. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Whenever a customer suggests some way in which L——’s 
can serve her more efficiently, we try our best to do so. 
Furthermore, the suggestion is sincerely appreciated. 

So please ley us know of any way in which your visits here 
can be made more enioyable. 

Cordially yours, 
. * * 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 


You had every right to expect more durable wear from the 
topcoat you purchased here. So we welcomed the opportunity 
to make a proper adjustment on this garment. 

Your co-operation was sincerely appreciated. B ’s wants 
you to be completely satisfied with all your purchases here, 
and every effort is made to supply you with the best of mer- 
chandise and service. 

In the future, please let us know of any way in which we 
can better serve you. Your comments and suggestions will 
always receive careful attention. We want the quality of 
B service to reflect our appreciation of your patronage. 








Sincerely yours, 

There are, of course, many other opportunities for the 
writing of cordial “service” letters to consumers. But the 
types illustrated here provide some of the most logical 
occasions for an expression of interest in customer satis- 
faction. Make the most of these occasions in your own 
consumer-relations program. If your customers are im- 
portant to you, let them know it now and then by show- 
ing a real interest in their problems, their satisfaction, 
and their convenience. wwe 
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MONNIG’S 
"The Friendly Store” 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Mrs. A. Je Bailey 
194 Worth Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Bailey: 


Throughout the period of shortages and 
service limitations, you have given us your 
understanding and co-operation. So I welcome 
this opportunity to thank you personally for 
your loyalty as a charge customer. 


Right now plans are being made for the 
Monnig store of the future. We'd like very 
much to know why you like to shop here, and 
what can be done to serve you more efficiently 
and completely. aa 

Please give us the answers, with complete 
frankness, on the enclosed postpaid card. How 
can this store serve you best in the future? 
We'll be very grateful for your reply, and 
will try to express our thanks vy providing 
the finest Monnig service you've ever received. 





Sincerely yours, 


Ot..4- (na 


John R. Clark 
Credit Manager 


Expression of apprecia- 
tion not only serves as 
good attention getter, 

but is used to personal- 
ize letter at same time. 


Emphasizes progressive 
steps being taken by 
store to assure finest 
possible service to cus- 
tomer. 


Recognizes importance of 
reader by inviting her 
participation, and again 
emphasizes high standards 
of service, 





Identifies sub, 
letter and per 


sage effective 


Shows sincere interest 
cut does 
pologize abjectly 
for situation wiich was 
in no way the fault of 
hotel. 


Suzgests advance reser=- 
vations in future (and 
handles suggestion in 
very subtle manner). 
Also closes message con- 
structively by offering 
extra service. 


THIRTY FOURTH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUK, NEW YORK 4, ¥. 


THANK L. ANDREWS, PRESIDENT 


@ 


Ur. J. GO. Merrill 
1210, LAKkenood avenue 
Erie, Peunsyavenie 


Deer ar. Merrisi: 


Upon leerning that & roo wa: not imnecietcly 
eveilctle ror you on your recent visit to the lev 
Yorker, I vanteu to write you this personal note. 


While we neturelly welcomea the large volume 
of business on tint occasion, ve wish it hed 
possivle to tccomnuiete you ét the mowent o: 
arrivel. I sincereiy hoje you will overiook the 
veley end uncerctena our predicament. 


On your next visit won't you let me knov in 
advence, so thet I aay heave the pleesure of look- 


- ing efter your reservetion myself. Pletse write 


me personally; and if there is eny speciel serv- 
ice or ettentic. tiet voulu acke your visit sore 
enjoyeole, by 611 means let me know, tna I siwli 
be happy to errenge it. 


Covdielly yours, 
a 


THE HOTEL NEW YORKER OPERATES ALL RESTAURANTS AT LA OUARDIA AIRPORT 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Open Accounts) 


CITIES 


1947 1946 1947 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore. Md 55.0|687 
Birmingham. Ala 605\69 4 
Boston, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia 715.5|837 
Cincinnati, Ohio 64.4174 4 
Cleveland, Ohio 0 58 8 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport. la 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines. la 
Detroit, Mich 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 

Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y 
Oakland. Calif 
Omaha, Neb 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R. I 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif 
Santa Barbara. Calif 
Sioux City, la 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield. Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 

Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, D.C 
Worcester, Mass : | § 474 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Ottawa, Ont 491/51 2/470 
Vancouver, B.C 626 hee | 
Victoria, B. C 70.8|75 9 |64.7 1746 |80 1/692 














IT IS THE DESIRE of the Research Division of this 
Association to make every effort possible to be of service 
to our members at all times. We are always glad to receive 


suggestions from any of our members on ways in which our - 


services might be improved. In connection with the Score- 
board, it has been suggested by some of our members that 
we try to publish the figures for the various cities in the 
second CREDIT WORLD following the release of these 
figures, instead of the third, as heretofore. They feel that 
the figures are of little value 90 days after being released. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


(Installment Accounts) 


1946 1947 1946 947 


445\22 847 
1\440/36! 


e April, 1946 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
STORES 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTY 
STORES 
—— 


AV 














We mace an attempt to follow this suggestion in the 
above Scoreboard. While many of the cities were unable to 
send us figures for the month of April, instead of March, 
others were able to do so. We want to take this opportunity 
to thank them for their cooperation. In all probability, 
those that could not send us the figures this month will be 
able to send them to us next month. If you have any 
additional suggestions for methods by which we could 
improve this service, please do not hesitate to send them 
to us, as they will be greatly appreciated. Arthur H. Hert. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding increased about 
330 million dollars during March to an estimated total 
of 10,047 millions or approximately the prewar peak 





























CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 


EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 
















































































‘ 7 ~ {Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars 
level. With the exception of single-payment loans, all EP ART -- ; ; 
types of indebtedness showed moderate gains. TOTAL | MENT | | House- nae 
. ° END OF EXCLUD-| STORES | FURNI- HOLD JEWw- on 
Instalment loans outstanding increased by about MONTH ine ano | Ture | APPLi-| ELRY | OTHER 
3 per cent in March, a somewhat larger rise than in OR YEAR AUTO- | MAIL- | srorES| ANCE | sTorEs | *®TAIL 
the two preceding months | MOTIVE} Cnoes | STORES egy 
5S. | HOUSES | 
Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales | 1.805 | 460° | 619 | 313 | 120 | 984 
continued to increase in March and at the end of the a a ? 
641 174 oe 66 101 
month was 9 per cent larger than on February 28. 
Other instalment sale credit outstanding rose 2 per on 1944 on -— a aa ‘i 
ene t une......... ole } | -_ « 
cent to 1,002 million dollars. ri a December, 635 | 184 | 29 | 18 | 70 100 
Charge accounts receivable, which customarily in- 
crease in March, rose 173 million dollars or about 7 PO a so | im | ot | ou ~ os 
per cent from the amount outstanding at the end of December__- 676 198 | 2: | 14 74 107 
February. This type of indebtedness continued well aie 
7 7 7 i] | | 
above prewar levels. Pa 699 | 210 | . 299 | 3 63 110 
December_...| 1,015 | 338 366 | (8 123 | 160 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable’ set th; 
| CHARGE a me oe | gas | gap | 30 | dor | a6 
INSTALMENT ACCOUN smn ‘ebruary__-_- 978 | 338 : ’ | fy 
—————— SSE March______- | 1,002 | 356 | 354 30 | 104 | 158 
MONTH DEPART- | FURNI- Ba a= a JEWELRY | DEPART- 
MENT TURE | PLIANCE | STORES MENT DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
STORES STORES STORES STORES 
i541 (Percentage of total sales) 
December-__-_- 20 11 12 23 } 46 | meee sere CHARGE- 
: 1942 < m" in - _ YEAR AND MONTH | CASH SALES : SALES | a.” 
a cacecsayetapeeret 5 EB 
December-__-- 31 18 15 30 | 65 1941—January----__----- | 49 8 43 
1943 | December.__.----- 53 6 41 
| 
EE 29 21 21 33 62 
1942—June__....--__~--__ 56 5 39 
December-___- 35 22 22 55 63 Sacer... 61 a 34 
1944 
| Ses 31 24 28 30 63 60 4 36 
December-__-_- 36 23 39 49 61 65 + 31 
1945 
ee 32 23 43 33 64 63 3 34 
December-_-_-_ 36 24 48 46 61 64 4 32 
1946 
cca 33 26 55 32 60 S : pa 
December__. 35 26 47 44 He 3 
1947 59 4 37 
January_____ 29 23 47 26 52 57 5 38 
February_---| 28 21 42 | 25 51 
march... 32 25 46 27 56 57 6 87 
‘Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at | 56 8 38 
beginning of month. March _--- 56 6 38 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
INSTALMENT CREDIT - 
=r or wortn| __ TOTAL TOTAL — las Gaaeey | _SINGLE- CHARGE SERVICE 
OR YEAR CONSUMER | INSTALMENT | yoans | PAYMENT ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL | AUTOMOTIVE OTHER } LOANS | 
| 
= 9,899 5.924 3,744 1,942 1,802 2,180 1,601 1.74 610 
ee 6.485 2,955 1,491 482 1,009 1,464 1,369 1,513 648 
Sa 5,338 1,961 814 175 639 1,147 1,192 1,498 687 
1944 
January_____- 4,988 1,857 742 169 573 1,115 1,145 1,294 692 
ean 5.168 1,840 706 192 514 1,134 1,242 1,370 716 
December-_-_-_. 5,777 2,039 835 200 635 1,204 1,251 1,758 729 
1945 
January—____- 5,486 1,972 777 192 1,195 1,246 1,534 734 
Rea 5.697 1,987 719 188 531 1,268 1,420 1,544 746 
December____- 6.734 2.365 903 227 676 1,462 1,616 1,981 772 
1946 
January______ 6.505 2.243 877 235 642 1,486 1,659 1,701 782 
ice saints 7.762 2,908 1.925 336 699 1,873 1,697 2.327 830 
December-____- 9,959 | 3,986 1,559 t44 1,015 2,427 2,055 3,054 864 
1947 
January______- 9.7838 | 4,061 1,566 581 985 2,495 2,089 2,764 869 
February____-. 9.716 | 4.160 1,609 631 978 2.551 2,080 2.602 874 
March________. 10,047 4,329 1,691 689 1,002 2'638 2.066 2.775 877 
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@ Volume of Business 6 Per Cent Higher Thana Year Agoe 


THE TOTAL VOLUME of business transacticns that are 
being carried on throughout the country has remained high, 
although some signs of wavering have appeared in several 
regions and in a number of lines. The demand for goods 
is still strong and consumers as well as business concerns 
are buying large quantities of goods. So far this demand 
has been sufficient to offset the obstacles of high prices, 
greatly increased costs, and other restrictions. 


ALTHOUGH BUSINESS in every part of the country is 
better than it was a year ago, the changes vary consider- 
ably in different sections and among different industries. 
In a few lines of trade and industry, activity is slightly 
lower than it was a year ago. The general average, how- 
ever, is about 6 per cent higher. In a large number of 
places the increases are from 15 to almost 20 per cent and 
business in most areas has many of the significant char- 
acteristics of a boom. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT area in which activity is 
lagging is in the East, especially around New York City, 
and to some extent along the Atlantic Coast to the South. 
Part of this difference is due to the fact that business in 
that section was relatively high a year ago. Business has 
been holding up somewhat better in the New England States 
where the rate of activity is about the same as the national 
average. Conditions have been quite stable in that area 
for several months, while demand has fallen off to a mod- 
erate degree. Business has also been adversely affected in 
the major coal mining areas. 


THE MOST STRIKING areas of very good business con- 
ditions are in the agricultural regions. Farm income re- 
mains high, and early crop prospects are quite favorable in 
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Change 
froma 
year ago... 


Up 12 to 18 % 
H2Up 6 to 11% 
E1Up O to 5 % 
National Average Up 6 % 

















spite of delays in planting due to bad weather conditions, 
Retail trade in the rural areas has increased even more than 
it has in other parts of the country. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL regions around the Great Lakes, 
business activity has been rising along with the increases 
in industrial production. Factory pay rolls are much higher 
than they were last year and interruptions in employment 
have been far fewer. As a result, sales have increased 
and trade has been maintained at a level which is close to 
the postwar high. Some buyer resistance to high prices 
has been reported but it has not yet been effective enough 
to reduce total sales volume in dollars although the physical 
quantities of goods sold have not been so high. 


THE LEVEL OF BUSINESS volume along the Pacific 
Coast is also high, and throughout much of the area trade 
is far above last year and few signs of falling off have 
yet appeared. The transition from wartime production to 
peacetime industry has been practically completed and has 
been made with far less interruption than was generally 
expected. The outlook for the future compares favorably 
with that of other sections of the country. 


IN CANADA, the volume of trade and industry has been 
steadily rising at about the same rate as in the United 
States. The greatest advances have been made in the agri- 
cultural regions but conditions in the sections of the country 
where industry is predominant have recently shown con- 
siderable improvements. The industrial region north of the 
Great Lakes has been leading in this expansion. The out- 
look is for good business during the next few months and 
possibly longer.—BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago, Ill. 














Business Bulletin 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
” Correspondence Institution 
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The Honeymoon Is Over 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE in our business calls 


for smart footwork to meet the rapidly changing picture. 


The honeymoon is over. It is now up to all of us to 
return to the prewar manner of doing business. Not that 
we should go back to a stilted or outmoded system, but 
we should exercise the care and efficiency essential in 
prewar days to building and holding a business. 

A selling period lies ahead, with credit demand strongly 
on the increase. But merchandise will have to be sold. 
Most of us sell the same type of merchandise. The 
difference lies in selling methods. Selling does not mean 
just taking an order, but is carried on through the entire 
organization and its handling of an account. 

First comes the actual job of selling the goods. All of 
us should exercise our influence to see that floor samples 
are in first-class condition. We cannot fall back now 
on the wartime alibis of shortage of help, etc. Today, 
your customer must be favorably impressed and put into a 
receptive mood. Nothing that will aid in bringing orders 
can be overlooked. 

Do not think that this is not the credit manager’s 
business. Our organization should have the coordination 
of a ball club. The credit department represents the 
catcher, who must steady the pitcher and the rest of the 
team, thereby helping to make a winning combination. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of courtesy to 
all persons coming into the store, whether intent on 
buying or looking around. All are potential customers, 
and part of the public from which we earn our daily 
bread. Politeness may, I agree, be somewhat difficult in 
certain circumstances, but I still stick by it as an un- 
swerving policy, no matter whether the customer spends 
$1.00 or $1,000. The potential is always there, and we 
all expect to be in business next year and the year after. 
Did you ever think of how much is spent by merchants 
to bring people into their stores? Is it not logical to 
conclude that when you get those customers in, undiluted 
courtesy should be the order of the day? 

The credit man or woman should use his or her 
influence for a series of educational meetings to develop in 
all members of the sales staff an intimate knowledge of 
the products they sell. Salespeople should know exactly 
what appliances are for and what they will do. Your 
customers seek information when they plan a purchase. 
The logical person to give it to them is the salesman. 

Proper arrangement of stock adds to the selling power 
of any store. You may be able to suggest improvements. 
You have a stake in your shipping department, too. 
Failure to make delivery on time will not increase the 
faith of your customer. He may even sharply remind 
you of your own delay in delivery when you insist on 





respect for payment dates. You can help see to it that 
merchandise is properly wrapped. Remember, neighbors 
have curious eyes and handy curtains. Your drivers and 
helpers should be reasonably neat in dress, courteous in 
manner, and willing to help set up beds or furniture. 

Your sales force should be trained in the best way 
of presenting the customer to the credit department. The 
customer should not be questioned in the presence of 
others. The credit clerk should be instructed in putting 
the customer at ease. 

Handling credit applications and arranging terms re- 
quires much skill. Down payments and terms must fit 
the amount of purchase and store policy, but speech or 
action which might upset the customer must be avoided. 
The smart credit clerk also sizes up the customer. Ex- 
perienced clerks can usually get a fairly good line on the 
applicant. Too much cannot be said against overloading 
your customers beyond their ability to pay. A few 
deftly placed questions will bring out facts on income, 
fixed obligations, and tastes which might affect the 
customer’s ability to meet payments. 

In taking applications, I determine the down payment 
my applicant can make. Then I ask how much he can 
pay weekly or monthly. If the answer is $2.50 weekly, 
or $10.00 monthly, when it should be twice as large, he is 
either taking on more than he can handle or is trying to 
put the transaction across as “painlessly” as_ possible. 
Next, I explain, courteously, the lowest amount we can 
accept. If my customer agrees, I must be assured of his 
ability to pay. Many people are so anxious to get the 
interview over that they will agree to terms they seriously 
doubt they can meet. 

You should make prompt and effective effort to bring 
about adjustments on complaints. Neglect may lose a 
good customer, and a dissatisfied customer whose account 
becomes past due may develop into a costly liability. 

Many of the things I have brought out are not the 
direct duty of the credit department, but, as it is one 
of the most important departments of the store, it should 
be vitally interested in all matters affecting the store and 
its progress. Our interest belongs to the firm with 
which we are associated. When it is successful, we are 
bound to share in that success. In days gone by, the 
credit department was looked upon as a necessary but 
costly piece of overhead of no production and sales value, 
and, as such, received little consideration. In recent 
years, we are increasingly being considered more im- 
portant. Now that we have earned that rightful place 
in the scheme of things, it is up to us to prove our 
value to our firms. 

Ours is an important responsibility. Let us all keep 
faith with it and strive always to do our job still better. 
—Charles E. Gabriel, Credit Manager, Danneman 
Furniture Company, Philadelphia, Pa. wk 
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Installment Authorization 


NQUESTIONABLY good information means au- 
U thorization. Irredeemably bad information means 
refusal. But what about the great majority of inter- 
mediary hazards? 


Just a word about the credit executive who authorizes 
applications, who is trained to keen, alert observation by 
the constant study of credit problems. All the details 
of his customers are noted, and he is more apt to judge 
accurately than one who does not concentrate on details. 

What guides him in authorizing accounts? First, the 
store’s credit policy; second, the impression gained of 
customers from the interview when the credit application 
is taken; and, third, the report of the investigation which 
tells of the customers’ ability and willingness to pay. 


The Store’s Credit Policy 
What do we mean by the store’s credit policy? Simply 
this: To provide maximum profits, neither minimum loss 
nor maximum sales are desirable. ‘Too great liberality in 
extending credit defeats its own purpose. Goods for 
which no return is received are an entire loss. But, too 
restricted a credit policy will lose desirable business. 
Every well-regulated credit department tries to avoid ex- 
tremes of a too-free or too-narrow policy. 


I mentioned that the credit executive is guided as well 
by the impression gained of customers from the interview. 
The personal contact with customers lets him form his 
own opinion of the individual and feel the general atmos- 
phere surrounding the individual’s affairs. 

Opinion may be formed by: The general history of 
information taken; the personal action of the customer 
when interviewed (a chance remark might put the credit 
man on guard); and the customer’s general appearance. 

The third and last, but by no means least, important 
guide in making credit decisions is the report of the in- 
vestigation made of the application. Let us consider the 
investigation from the standpoint of ability and willing- 
ness to pay. The credit executive must be convinced that 
the applicant merits his confidence. Inquiries must con- 
tinue until he is sure the transaction is desirable for all 
concerned. Reports obtained through the credit bureau 
are a great help in determining if the customer can meet 
his monthly payments and if he will do so. The first ques- 
tion is answered from the standpoint of ability, and the 
second, from the standpoint of character. 

The ability of the applicant to meet monthly payments 
is closely associated with the source of income. There 
must be: Security of employment; regularity of income; 
and prospects of continuance of income at not less than 
the present rate. To illustrate, office employees, school- 
teachers, chain store managers, and railroad trainmen 
would probably answer these employment qualifications, 
but the same would not necessarily apply to painters and 
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decorators, carpenters, auto salesmen and common labor- 
ers. 

The credit risk should be experienced in his line of 
work. He should have a record of steady employment. 
Many employment changes give an unfavorable impres- 
sion. Those having commission jobs or seasonal types 
of occupation do not always pay promptly, because of 
irregularity of income. 

In regard to wages earned, although installment buy- 
ing is not restricted to any class or income group, a large 
percentage of it comes from the lower-income brackets. 

An income from rents is favorable, but more so if it is 
an addition to a salary. If rent is the only income, the 
important point is to establish whether these properties 
fully carry themselves, and, in addition, provide sufficient 
income for the applicant’s livelihood. The condition of 
property taxes should be checked. Applicants whose 
occupations involve illegal activities should be avoided. 
Income from salary or regularly received wages and a 
good employment record make the firmest basis for credit 
approval. Income from investments is subject to fluctua- 
tion and, therefore, is not considered so regular as wages 
or salary. 

No doubt should be left as to the legal age of purchaser. 
When he is discovered to be a minor, the parent usually 
comes to the rescue and will accept full responsibility. 
A contract for necessities may be accepted from a minor 
who is a married woman, since she binds her husband to 
the contract. 

No Standard for Current Ratios 


We also have to consider those who are in business for 
themselves. ‘The basis of their credit ability depends upon 
the statement of the business. The current assets of a 
properly run business will be well in excess of the current 
liabilities. There is no standard for a current ratio, as it 
varies widely between various types of business. Current 
assets in which cash and accounts receivable were domi- 
nant items would obviously receive more liberal considera- 
tion than current assets composed largely of inventory 
and doubtful notes receivable. Depending more or less 
on the type of business, it is a good general practice to 
require that cash be at least 12% of current liabilities, 
that cash and receivables at least equal current liabilities, 
and that inventory be about 50%, not more than 60%, 
of current assets. An additional factor of the highest 
importance is the honesty, character, and ethics of the 
company’s management. 

The address of customers has some bearing upon the 
credit decision. Married persons living in rented property 
are more subject to changes of address than those who 
own their homes. Single persons boarding are more sub- 
ject to change than those living at home. Those living 
in a boarding house district are more likely to be a float- 
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ing population. Those customers whose record indicates 
frequent changes of address should be investigated closely. 
The landlord often supplies valuable information in such 
cases. Married customers occupying a house add to in- 
come in some cases by renting out a flat. Others are 
able to reduce their overhead by occupying a flat. 

Now let us turn to character, or the question of 
whether the customer will méet the monthly payments. 
“No Statement Is Better Than the Man Behind It.” 
This is known to credit managers as the human equation. 
Although adequate capital is required, character and 
ability are indispensable. A good installment credit risk 
always pays his bills promptly. He lives within his means, 
and there is no indication of social ambitions of his wife 
beyond his income, which is sufficient for the circle in 
which he moves. There are no evident tendencies to- 
ward gambling and drinking. Neither suits nor judg- 
ments, which might suggest a contentious nature, are in- 
dicated, 

I would like to quote from “Canons of Commercial 
Ethics,” adopted by the National Association of Credit 
Men, as follows: 

Permanent success cannot be divorced from character. 

Character is indestructible as a granite boulder, against 
which waves of circumstances beat in vain. 

Character does not cringe or falter before difficulties. 

Character cannot lie or deceive under temptation. 

Character cannot withhold that which belongs to 
others, though secretiveness may not be difficult. 

Character is the guarantee of justice and fairness in all 
personal relations. 

Therefore, the debtor who does not redeem his credit 
to the point of exhaustion, and, when embarrassed or in- 
solvent, does not give to his creditors all that is theirs, is 
unethical and deficient in character, the most important 
element of credit relations. 

Finally, contracts rewritten with larger deposits and a 
shorter term for payments may enable one to accept 
an order where it would be impossible otherwise. By 
such an arrangement, the customer is given greater equity 
in the goods. Also, some protection is afforded the credit 
department in accepting an order where some weakness 
is evident when the merchandise purchased has good re- 
possession and resale value.—J. L. Ivey, Assistant Man- 
ager, Budget Plan Office, The T. Eaton Company Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. Latalal 




















The Use of Teletypes 


WE ARE FINDING teletypes the answer to rapid 
credit bureau service, at the Credit Bureau of Montreal. 
We installed six teletypes (shown below) to six of the 
largest Montreal department stores last September and 
have had a more-than-satisfactory experience with them. 
We have found them to be something really streamlined 
in modern equipment, contributing enormously to better 
credit service im the stores and-the bureau. 


The teletypes operate through the department stores on 
a standardized report form (shown below) not unlike 
those adopted by the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica. The forms automatically produce the bureau work 
sheet, the bureau docket, the store accounting and the 
bureau accounting, in the same operation. 


By running a duplicate manila copy at our end, we are 
able to produce a work sheet from the store inquiring. 
When the report is sent to the store, the copy becomes a 
filing docket. The accounting at each end is taken care 
of by using the top portion of the forms, which are made 
to perforate, to provide billing and checking tickets. The 
same vouchers are also used for daily listing of outstand- 
ing reports. 

We are certainly well pleased with the method and 
hope this information about our experience may be of 
interest to other credit bureaus. Should anyone wish to 
secure a copy of the forms or information about the tele- 
types and our routine for handling them, I shall be glad 
to answer all inquiries—G. Don Smith, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Montreal Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada; 
President, Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, Toronto, 
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District Twelve at New York 

At the annual meeting of District Twelve, held in 
New York, March 2, 3 and 4, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, B. C. Gilbert, L. S. 
Good & Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Vice-President, Samuel 
Collegeman, S. Kann Sons Company, Washington, 
D. C.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Nell A. Watson, 
L. L. Stearn & Co., Williamsport, Pa. Directors: 
Eugene Sapp, Howard Clothes, Baltimore, Md.; Willard 
R. Pool, Diamond Department Store, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Mary Althizer, S. H. Heironimus, Roanoke, Va.; 
and Carl G. Kaessner, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Director, Frank P. Scott, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington, D. C. Alternate National Direc- 
tor, Robert W. Sloan, Reymer & Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Philadelphia Credit Bureau has chosen the follow- 
ing officers and directors for the coming year: President, 
H. Royer Smith, H. Royer Smith Co.; Vice-President, 
Arthur C. Kaufmann, Gimbel Brothers; Second Vice- 
President, Walter T. Grosscup, Lit Brothers; Secretary, 
Morton E. Snellenburg, N. Snellenburg & Co.; Treas- 
urer, Joseph M. Scott, Scott & Hunsicker; Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Fissell ; and Manager, Charles 
F. Sheldon, Credit Bureau of Greater Philadelphia. 
Directors: Walter S. Chevallier, Lane Bryant; Maurice 
M. Fierman, Stern & Co.; A. H. Geuting, A. H. 
Geuting Co.; Morton A. Gittelman, Gittelman’s Sons; 
Howard Cooper Johnson, Strawbridge & Clothier; Hal 
Kenaston, Bonwit Teller & Co.; Maurice Spector, The 
Blum Store; Wayne C. Yeager and Mack B. Wilson, 
Frank & Seder. 

Kamloops, B. C. Canada 

The first meeting of the Kamloops Retail Credit 
Granters’ Association was held recently and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, George Lloyd, 
Lloyd Motors; Vice-President, T. Jardine, Jardine 
Hardware; Treasurer, A. Stoodley, Lloyd Motors; and 
Secretary, G. M. Greer, Kamloops Credit Bureau. 
Directors: Jack Bell, Esquire Shop; M. E. Winters, 
Kamloops Grocery; and Lea McLeod, Kamloops Mer- 
cantile. 

Watertown, New York 

At a recent meeting of the Watertown Retail Credit 
Association, Watertown, New York, the following 
officers and directors were elected: President, James 
Bevans, Personal Loan Corporation; Vice-President, W. 
C. Wilson, F. A. Empsall Co.; Treasurer, Stuart Ten 
Eyck, Northern New York Trust Co.; and Secretary, 
James M. Bonner, Watertown Retail Credit Association. 
Directors: Mrs. Doris Fitzgerald, The Central Service 
Bureau; Jack Sheley, Watertown Savings Bank; Victor 
Oshel, Personal Finance Co.; and Clement Bezy, Hotel 
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Atlanta, Georgia 

The Atlanta Retail Credit Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
has elected the following officers to serve through the 
ensuing year: President, Clem A. Bahde, Associates 
Discount Corp.; First Vice-President, Charles H. 
Dicken, Davison-Paxon Co.; Second Vice-President, W. 
R. Williams, Advance Finance Co.; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. S. Gilbert, Credit Bureau of Atlanta. 
Directors are: R. C. Akin, Regenstein & Co.; Mrs. 
Cammie Lee Hollis, President Atlanta Credit Women’s 
Club; J. R. McCullough, Rich’s, Inc.; H. J. McGowan, 
Local Loan & Thrift Corp.; R. W. Schilling, Bank of 
Georgia; and R. H. Strickland, Carroll Furniture Co. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

At a recent meeting, The New Orleans Retailers’ 
Credit Bureau elected the following officers and directors: 
President, Joseph H. Bergeron, Rubenstein Bros.; Vice- 
President, Ray J. Haydel, Coleman E. Adler Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest E. Dellucky, Marks Isaacs 
Co. Directors: Leon E. Ber, Stephens, Inc.; S. J. 
Besthoff, Katz & Besthoff; W. J. Fischer, Progressive 
Industrial Bank; A. J. Franz, A. M. & J. Solari; P. M. 
Harris, Philip Werlein, Ltd.; Edward S. Burke, Gus 
Mayer Co.; Leon Lichtenstein, Leon Godchaux Clothing 
Co.; Robert Leinhard, D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.; H. G. 
Meador, Gulf Refining Co.; R. M. Salvant, Louisiana 
Power & Light Co.; and Charles D. Bornwasser, Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

Austin, Texas 

At their annual meeting, the Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion of Austin, Texas, elected the following officers and 
President, Ed Knebel, Seven-Up Bottling 
Co.; First Vice-President, Jesse L. Rose, University 
Toggery; Second Vice-President, Ben White, White 
Pharmacy; Treasurer, Malcolm Gregory, Guaranty 
Finance Co.; and Secretary-Manager, Horace C. Barn- 
hart, Retail Merchants Association. Directors: John 
C. Ross, John C. Ross Hardware Co.; Ross I. Sheldon; 
Allen Ward, Hutchins Bros.; Glenn Cater, Blue Pen- 
nant Tire Co.; Arch G. Adams, Jr., Fidelity State Bank; 
John H. Nash, Capitol Chevrolet Co.; R. D. Patterson, 
Patterson & Jones; R. W. Gissell, R. W. Gissell Plumb- 
ing; and William J. Koen, Joe Koen & Son. 

Wichita, Kansas 

Officers and directors elected at the annual meeting 
of the Wichita Retail Credit Association, Wichita, Kans., 
are: President, Warren B. Jones, Purdy-Jones Realty ; 
First Vice-President, Charles Rogers, Henry’s; Second 
Vice-President, Tony Buzzi, Allen W. Hinkel Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Bernice Sharples, Buck’s. 
Directors: Harry Threlkeld, Western Finance Co.; 
Dr. G. E. Tilton, D.D.S.; G. Wayne Pendergast, 
Mueller’s; Harry L. Low, Low Printery; and Earl B. 
Moon, Packard-Wichita Motor Co. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE are going to have more dollars 
to spend in 1947 than ever before, according to economists, 
who predict $140,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000 worth of 
consumers’ spefiding in 1947, a gain of 10% to 20% over 
the record totzl of $127,000,000,000 reported for last year. 
It is widely predicted that this year’s national income may 
exceed $180,000,000,000. 
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VACATIONS on the installment plan are in the offing. 
Railroads, bus lines, and some large department stores are 
making plans for easy financing of that long-promised 
trip. 

x *k 

“BUSINESS is on the verge of a period of tense com- 
petition and businessmen should begin now to seek ways 
of reducing théir costs and lowering their prices,” accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. “Unless businessmen 
start reviewing their pricing policies now, with a view 
toward meeting the competition, they may find themselves 
faced with making drastic price changes.” 
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INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at jewelry 
stores showed less than the usual seasonal decline in 
March, and were three-fourths above the year-ago level. 
At furniture stores accounts receivable rose slightly in 
March, and at the end of the month showed a 26 per cent 
gain over the corresponding date last year. Household 
appliance store accounts outstanding at the end of March 
were unchanged from the level of other recent months. 
Collection ratios for furniture and household appliance 
stores rose four points to 25 per cent and 46 per cent, 
respectively. At jewelry stores the collection ratio was 
27 per cent in March as compared with 25 per cent in 
February. 

xk 

IT IS PREDICTED that by the end of this year 
there will be 25 per cent more salesmen competing for 
the consumer’s dollar than at present. The National Coun- 
cil of Salesmen’s Organizations estimates that five million 
more salesmen will be needed in the next 18 months. 
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THE SUPPLY of U. S. dollars is continuing to grow. 
It now stands at $163,200,000,000, a figure $93,300,000,000 
larger than before the war. It is accountable for in cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and savings accounts. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans held by leading 
types of lending concerns increased about 70 million dollars 
during March, reaching an estimated 2,147 millions by the 
end of the month. Increases occurred at each type of 
lending concern and total amount outstanding remained 
about 65 per cent above the March, 1946, level. The 
volume of loans made during March, 428 million dollars, 
was about one and one-fourth times the amount extended 
during February. 


xk 
_ IN EVERY classification of consumer credit, sizeable 
increases have been made over the 1944-45 lows, according 
to charts compiled by The Credit Life Insurance Co.., 


Springfield, Ohio, from information provided by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 











THE SALE OF U. S. Savings Bonds (E, F and G) 
was greater last year than redemptions and matured bonds. 
Outstandings increased more than one billion dollars. 
Thus, the increased sale of consumer goods was not due 
to wholesale withdrawal of war bond funds. 
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THE NATION’S real income in February was up 6 
cents on $1.00 over the same month in 1946. Cash incomes 
jumped 28 cents on $1.00, but living costs meanwhile 
advanced 21 cents. Wages and farm incomes headed the 
cash receipt rise. Food costs spurted 31 cents, and mis- 
cellaneous items, 28 cents. 
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INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at depart- 
ment stores at the end of March increased slightly, and 
were more than three-fourths larger than a year ago. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts showed the customary sub- 
stantial rise, and the ratio of collections to instalment 
accounts outstanding on the first of the month was 32 per 
cent; a month earlier it was 28 per cent. The average 
repayment period for instalment accounts outstanding in 
March was about five months. Charge accounts receivable 
showed less than the usual rise in March, but continued 
substantially above the year-ago level. Collections declined 
5 per cent but the ratio of collections in March to accounts 
receivable on the first of the month was 56 per cent as 
compared with 51 per cent in February. At the prevailing 
rate of repayment, charge accounts would be outstanding, 
on the average, 54 days. 
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A NEW GADGET on the market is intended to make 
it practically impossible for car owners to leave ignition 
keys in locks. (Most car thefts occur because motorists 
forget and leave ignition keys in the car.) The device, 
which is called Key-Ject, is a spring-action plastic case 
which ejects the key from the lock back into the case 
when the ignition switch is cut. 
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A SINGLE INDEPENDENT Federal agency to con- 
trol the money, credit and fiscal policies of the government 
is advocated by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

2 @ ‘ 

FAR AND AWAY the biggest purchaser of civil flight 
training in the world today is the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Officials estimate that if only the 60,000 or so vet- 
erans now enrolled under the GI Bill finish their flying 
courses the cost will total $50,000,000. But, they add, 
enrollment probably will expand this summer and continue 
well into 1948. This means continuing business for 2,200 
school operators scattered throughout the U. S., and for 
makers of light trainers and handlers of aviation supplies. 
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RETAIL FURNITURE store sales showed about the 
usual expansion in March, and were 16 per cent above 
the year-ago level. Both cash and instalment sales in- 
creased substantially, while charge-account sales rose some- 
what less than is customary from February to March. 
Instalment accounts receivable were up 1 per cent from 
the end of February, but were approximately one-third 
greater than on the corresponding date a year ago. Col- 
lections on instalment accounts increased 15 per cent. 
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THE AVERAGE AMERICAN can earn a pair of shoes 
with six hours’ work—the average Russian 30 days, the 
average European 20 days. In 1900, it took the average 
American 24 hours’ work to earn that same pair of shoes. 
In 1920, it took only 12 hours. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE Board expects the amount 
of short-term consumer credit outstanding to increase by 
400 to 450 million dollars a month for an unpredictable 
period. 
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A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mtr. Credit Granter: 


Do you feel that your present systems of evaluating credit reports, filing 
credit reports, and customer interviews are adequate to meet present-day 
demands? 




















Many retail credit granters are of the opinion that the necessity for more 
efficient service is so great that every effort must be made to 
» discover new techniques now proposed or in use, 
» promote experimentation in the field of customer interviews, and 
» discover and promote experimentation involving new procedures for 
evaluating and filing reports. 

We feel that you will be keenly interested to know that your National 
office and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America are jointly sponsoring a 
survey which will bring to their members the latest information regarding our 
practices and plans in this phase of our work. 

The National Retail Credit Association, under the leadership of Chairman 
Rudolph Severa, R. H. Macey Co., New York, N. Y., will promote the study of 
interviewing techniques, credit report valuation, and preservation of credit 
report information. 

The committee members are as follows: 

Wm. E. Glass, Cottrell Clothing Co., Denver, Colo. 

Earle Harrison, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred C. Marth, A. Harris & Co., Dallas, Tex. 

E. H. Collins, Montgomery Ward, Chicago, III. 

Clyde Mann, Union Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Clarence E. Wolfinger, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leo Frye, James A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The A.C.B. of A’s program will deal with P 

» discovering new techniques now in use, or proposed, which involve 
short form, high speed reports, and 

» promoting experimentation with new procedures involved in the 
development of credit reports. 

Chairman and committeemen have accepted appointments. Soon YOU will 
be invited to participate in both surveys. Prepare to help in this venture by 
considering thoughtfully your 

» newer techniques now in use or in the process of development, and 
» ideas for experimentation to improve present techniques. 

Our customers and employers have every right to expect the most modern 
and efficient methods in our credit operations. We know that many of you will 
appreciate the challenge of this program and will participate in it to its suecess- 
ful conclusion. 




















